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Editorial. 


T is a puzzle to understand how people can hold 
opinions in one realm which plainly make their convic- 
tions in another absolutely impossible, and yet have 
the two keep house together without interference and 
discord. It may be because the two realms are kept so 

entirely apart that they exhibit a seeming harmony, like 
relatives who, though under the same roof, never speak 
to each other. Oftener it is because a scheme of things 
has been lived in so much that all sense of any relation 
with other things is lost. Train a man long and strictly 
enough in a medizval scholasticism, and he will be unable 
to think in any other terms. The only way he can ex- 
plain the perplexities of one who begins to doubt is that 
he is crazy. He is like the street-car conductor of whom 
a stranger asked a transfer to Jefferson Avenue. “And 
where is Jefferson Avenue?”’ the stranger inquired. 
“Jefferson Avenue?” the conductor replied. “Why it’s 
Jefferson Avenue,—that’s where it is.” 


ed 


THE commercialist who classes as dreamers and vi- 
sionaries those who contend for ideals in the workaday 
world, is like to be himself the prime example of what he 
scorns. He does not know his human nature if he thinks 
every man has his price. There is no more impracticable 
idea in the world than that of a normal human being con- 
tented with a well-fed and multi-comfortable life. Some- 
thing beyond self-satisfaction will always dominate the 
desire for self-satisfaction. “You must not give all 
your peanuts to the elephant,’’ said a lady to one of her 
crowd of Neighborhood House boys, seeing that he 
seemed to forget that his bag was nearly empty, and he 
had eaten not a peanut himself. ‘Ah,’ rapt and breath- 
less came the reply, “but you don’t feed an elephant 


every day.” 
wt 
In business “push” is considered an essential quality, 
but the “pusher” among ministers is not admitted. 


The man who, in whatever pulpit he stands, is always 
scheming for a higher one is not considered worthy of 
any. The verdict is just. The minister is among his 
people ‘‘as one that serveth”’ them, and his highest am- 
bition is fulfilled when he serves them well; but he who 
holds one church only while he is waiting for another 
makes it serve him. ‘They do not ‘‘serve, who only stand 
and wait.’’ Yet there is another reason for this am- 
bition of the minister,—that his church has the same. 
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It is keeping him only because it cannot get a better. 
When the old idea of settling a minister in a parish for 
life was given up, the minister was forced to look out 
for himself. The idea of moving from church to church 
was not of his invention, but was forced upon him by the 
fact that, if he did not so take care of himself, no one else 
would take care of him. The “pusher’’ is therefore in 
the first place the church, and because of this attitude 
on its part the minister becomes a “‘pusher’’ in the second 
place. The situation is a serious one, but it is possible 
for the minister to make it still more serious, and even 
appalling, by a restless personal ambition. 


ra 


It is a mistake to suppose that all the hindrances and 
oppositions to progress in knowledge have come from 
theological conservatism. The hostility to Galileo did 
not come solely from the theologians, whose teachings 
were discredited, but from his fellow-scientists, who were 
wedded to their own conclusions. Pasteur found as 
bitter opponents in his own camp as in the Church; and 
whoever nowadays breaks a new path in medical prac- 
tice will find conservatism at home his chief obstacle. 
Not the dogma, but dogmatism, not the conclusion, but 
conclusiveness, not the conflict between religion and 
science, but the conflict in both religion and science 
beween the closed and the open mind, is the real source 
of inveterate opinion. * 


Socral CULTURE (with the capital C) is suicidal in 
its tendency: it moves—if it moves at all—toward self- 
extinction, for a social group that refines and over-refines 
in its code of courtesies shuts itself off from the supplies 
of life-blood which throb in the great heart of untrained 
humanity. ‘The ultra-fashionable woman of the day in- 
sists upon a certain use of visiting-cards and other sym- 
bolic objects and acts. She demands conformity to a 
restricted path of conversation. She sits intrenched in 
her citadel of conventionality as a railroad magnate sits 
intrenched in his private office within an office. By all 
this usage of repression and exclusion the ultra-fashionable 
woman, quite unaware, is excluding herself from vital 
contact with a fresh, broad experience, and is repressing 
her own best life; hence stagnation and decay, unwitting 
suicide, a society of non-productives,—not even repro- 
ducing its own kind,—reinforced from without by am- 
bitious candidates for the red rose or the white rose of 
the inner circle, but, like Saturn, destroying its own 
progeny. ‘The spirit that denies and the spirit that 
decries and derides, both are sterile: the spirit that affirms 
and admires is productive. Neither a social group nor a 
religious group can become vigorous and prolific if its 
roots are in a ‘‘ Don’t Book.” 


Sd 


THE question of a parsonage must depend for its answer 
upon the circumstances in which the church is placed. 
In small towns or in very thoroughly occupied parts of 
large ones in the neighborhood of the church, a residence 
set apart for the minister may be necessary. It was 
so in the old towns and villages before the present rest- 
lessness of the population set in. But in most communi- 
ties now the case has been altered. The minister can 
find a house for himself easily within convenient dis- 
tance of his church. A parsonage may prove a handicap 
to the parson. What is required by a man with no or 
few children would not do for one with many or with 
other relatives upon his hands, and what would suit a 
man with liberal means would be a burden to one of very 
small resources. The style of living to which the parson 


or his wife has been accustomed or their ideas of living 
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or their tastes would also make dwelling in a given par- 
sonage often a doubtful privilege. Would it not be bette: 

to have a fund in the hands of the parish, the income 
of which should go toward the rental of such a house as 
the minister should choose?..1t might tempt the parish 
to diminish his salary by so much, but probably the par- 
sonage also would do that. There is much to be said 
for the associations that grow up around the house in 
which successive ministers have loved. 


es 


A Form of revolt sometimes practised at West Point 
is called the silence. Whenever-the officer appears against 
whom this weapon is to be used, conversation ceases, 
and the unpopular officer walks down the Mess Hall the 
helpless victim of insulting conspiracy. Unwittingly, 
people practise on others a similar injury. Everybody 
profits by appreciation, comment that shows sympathetic 
interest, praise, and criticism itself. Adverse comment is 
better than silence because it shows attention and co- 
operation. Nothing is so deadening as utter absence of 
response. Say something to one whom you have listened 
to, or read, even if you cannot say all that you would like. 
The tendency is to think that discrimination and acumen 
are shown only by criticism, and that to be keen one must 
be mordant. But the power to appreciate, to find the 
gold in the sand, is as true an index of judgment. It is 
not egotism, thirsting for praise, but individuality seeking 
for association that lies behind this need for appreciation. 


Rudeness does not need to be explicit to be culpable. To 


say nothing does not discharge one from the indictment of 


discourtesy. To have been unconscious of such discour-’ 


tesy is sometimes its worst wrong. “[he.man who has’ 
done his best, only to feel that all would have been the. 
same if he had done nothing, is left as one fighting in the 
dark or as one beating the air. 


Comparative Religion. 


Unitarianism was born of comparative religion. Indeed 
it has expressed through all its career a spirit of study into 
other faiths that has led to its being misunderstood 
by the most devoutly evangelical. Channing considered 
whatever was godly to be from God, and whatever ex- 
pressed the spirit of Christ to be essentially of Christ. 
Parker brought this idea out in clear profile, that, wherever 
aspiration for the good was found in human language,’ 
there we found the aspiration of God. In this way he 
refused to speak of Confucius, Buddha, and Mohammed 
as enemies of the truth, as haters of God, and as such to 
be abhorred of all good Christians. The “false prophet” 
and the ‘‘scarlet woman” and similar terms dropped out 
of the Unitarian thought and language. Whatever is 
of God is essential to religious life, and should be wel- 
comed, whether received from Jew or Roman. 

Then it began to be realized that the Christian God was 
a resultant of ancient comparison and long-continued. 
elimination. Jehovah was born of selection, and by no 
means sprang directly from the brains of prophets or 
priests. The Old Testament is valuable peculiarly be- 
cause it is the story of this struggle of the gods. The 
children of Israel were always at school, and among the 
divinities of the Oriental world they had the boldness to 
be independent choosers. There is in Isaiah and Jeremiah, 


indeed through all the prophets, a superb struggle for 


the better, the morally better, and the spiritually higher, 


associating these qualities with the selected deity of their 


nation. 


Darwinism demonstrated farther that religion’ fad © 
been a growth, an evolution; that it did not find birth — 


eo 
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in the brain of Jove or Jehovah, but was the moral desire 
and the ethical yearning of the evolving peoples of his- 
tory. It expressed the desire of the weak for help, of 
children for the Father. It had constructed a universe 
in the place of multifold heavens; it had given us a 
father in the place of unnumbered gods of power; and, 
in the way of development, it had not hesitated to over- 
throw whole pantheons. 

Comparative religion is a summing up of a vast com- 
parison of religions. It makes religious desire to be a 
universal element of human nature. It does not consider 
it a gift of Jew nor of Aryan. Much less is it a peculiar 
property of the Calvinist or the Puritan. Comparative 
religion is a peculiar product of the last half century, 
just as in every other field of thought comparison has 
begun to control. Religion simply passed over from the 
emotional to the scientific, at the same time from the 
arbitrary and dictatorial to a humble effort to find out 
the truth, and then to the willingness to love and co- 
operate with all true seekers. It does not put all relig- 
ious literature on the same level, however, any more than 
a study of chemistry places all chemical treatises on the 
same level, because they are classed together for the 
student. Look everywhere, but believe only that which 
stands to reason. It was a reversal of the old idea that 
reason was the chief enemy of the soul. No one can 
understand the recent revolution in religious affairs with- 
out apprehending that it was the rise of reason as opposed 
to authority. 

Comparative religion is doing for us exactly what all 
other scientific and comparative methods are accom- 
plishing. We are reaching international law in political 
and social matters. In religious matters we are getting 
an insight into eternal and universal laws of right and 
righteousness. This work will go on. ‘The world will 
receive an illumination that it never has had. We are 
in need of human help,—help from the whole race,—just 
as we are in need of divine illumination. We need to 
know what early prophets saw and felt. Much more 
do we need to listen to the chidings of the finer prophets 
of the present day. What is mankind finding out? We 
stand with Jesus when we say, “‘ He that hath ears to hear, 
let him hear,” and let him tell it unto the people. Wedo 
not call for an outburst of prophets, but for a develop- 
ment of the student spirit. Let us find out the good that 
is in the world. 


On Cleaning Up. 


There are many wealthy towns, with fine residential 
sections, parks, gardens, well-kept lawns, and shade 
trees, that have a slum attachment down by the railroad, 
in back alleys, where the foreign population swarms and 
overflows the rickety tenements and tumble-down dwell- 
ings owned by the wealthy, respectable, clean livers who 
inhabit the heights or pleasant streets. In these places 
children riot, dogs and cats of the cleaner sort haunt the 
garbage pails and scatter the contents over the filthy 
street. Strangers seldom see these places. The friends 
whom they visit do not take them through this portion 
of the place, but carefully avoid showing the reverse side 
of their beautiful and flourishing town. So the friends 
go away unknowing of the plague spots and eyesores 
of the little city, and full of praise and admiration for 
its advanced civilization. 

One of the wealthiest, most flourishing of these towns, 
not long ago, was agitated by fear of the spread of a 
contagion, a few cases of which had broken out in the 
poorer quarters. ‘The dwellers on the fine streets became 
alarmed when they remembered that contagion is no 


_ respecter of persons, and often flies from slum cellars and 
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attics to the rich man’s dwelling. It was then remem- 
bered that for a great many years the town had not had 
a thorough cleaning. During that time a large foreign 
population had come in, bringing a variety of new mi- 
crobes, and had been allowed to live as the poor live in 
Naples or in Budapest. 

So the thought occurred to some public-spirited women, 
who are apt, in our day, to have very bright thoughts, 
that it would be well to go into a thorough town cleaning, 
something far more searching and drastic than anything 
ordered by the Board of Health,—not only to clean the 
outside of the municipal dish and platter, but to get 
into the cellars and vaults, the dirty corners and dark 
closets, and to turn out all the filth that could be found 
in secret as well as in open places. As many among the 
foreigners knew no English, it occurred to them to enlist 
the school children in this work, and by this means to 
stimulate the ambition of the elders. 

The result was magical. Out of hidden places came 
such masses of refuse, rubbish, and filth, that hillocks 
began to form in the street before house doors, and extra 
drays and garbage carts in large numbers had to be em- 
ployed in the work of carting away. Bonfires of large 
dimensions were lighted all over the poorer sections of 
the town, and for days the work of purification continued. 
The amount of hidden uncleanness that came to light 
was a surprise to those who had instituted the movement, 
—surprise and perhaps mortification that so important a 
work for the preservation of public health, decency, and 
morals had so long been neglected. 

But town-cleaning day, we surmise, bids fair to become 
a yearly or bi-yearly custom; and it is more than probable 
that other towns will take up the good work, and the 
fashion, we may hope, will pass from the domestic garret, 
and back yard until it embraces the low den and dive, 
the filthy resort of every order. The women of this 
town have proved that something can be done to bring 
in the kingdom, with soap and water, broom, shovel, and 
hoe. It is the feminine half that has the keenest sense 
of purity and cleanliness, the instinctive genius for dis- 
covering filth in dark corners. For what is municipal 
house-keeping but an extension of the home method 
where it is thorough and effective; and, however large a 
share of public business and public responsibility the 
woman may yet assume, it seems manifest that her best 
work must always lie in the direction of renovation and 
the oversight of departments that soon fall into dis- 
repair, without the watchful eye, the ready hand, for 
as many things go wrong from neglect and carelessness 
as from corruption and “‘graft.”” A good housekeeper has 
her eye out for these neglected tasks. She daily looks 
over every part of her little kingdom to see what has 
gone wrong, and to repair the evils she may find to exist, 
But in public departments, great and small, the evil 
from lack of oversight is apt to gather to a head, and noth- 
ing is known of it until the scandal bursts. 

Now the woman genius is admirably fitted to meet 
these emergencies. She has initiative and the instinct 
of care and watchfulness. We may concede the fact 
that the future will show the results of her hand in more 
places than ever before, and that certain departments of 
public utility and benefit will certainly come under her 
jurisdiction. For natural selection works in all things, 
and must. decide the sphere of her enlarged activities. 

The cleaning of a town was a fine example of what 
women can do when they try. It is merely, however, a 
straw, showing the immense practical, reformatory energy 
that in the past has been lost to the world by powers 
misused, neglected, or despised. But it is inevitably 
coming into use. The world needs it. The woman is tolook 
at what lies next to her own doorstep affecting the des- 
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tiny of her children for good or evil. She is made for 
the concrete. It is said that she is deficient in general 
ideas and abstract conceptions, but she has eyes to see 
what goes on round the corner and across the way, and 
wit to devise remedies for many things that need mend- 
ing. Her acute sense fits her for spying out the corrup- 
tion in public offices and communities, and using the 
broom and the duster in places that have become hoary 
from neglect. Every particle of practical efficiency of 
a high order the world possesses must sooner or later 
come into use. We possess a plethora of talkers, of 
fault-finders, and muck-rakers; but the quiet doers are 
never in excess and always in demand. The woman’s 
day is dawning when all she hopes to be and can be shall 
find recognition and encouragement. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Proctor Academy. 


The new year at Proctor Academy at Andover, N.H., 
will be marked by the coming of a new principal. Mr. 
T. P. Fair has given to the school a faithful and devoted 
service, but last spring the condition of his health obliged 
him to withdraw from further work. The Trustees 
have appointed Mr. F. T. Clayton to be principal of the 
Academy, and he will take charge at the opening of the 
new school year. Mr. Clayton is still a young man, 
but his experience and his gifts of mind and heart pe- 
culiarly fit him for this position. He was educated for 
the Congregational ministry and was minister of the 
church at Williamstown, Mass. He then took up educa- 
tional work, and has been a teacher and dean of the 
faculty at Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. During the 
last year he has been a student in the Graduate School 
at Harvard. He enters upon the work at Proctor with 
a full appreciation of the opportunity of service it af- 
fords, and with a keen interest in the educational and 
social problems of rural New England. ; 

During the past year the Academy has continued to 
make substantial gains. The number of students has 
increased from eighty-six in the previous year to one 
hundred and ten. There were thirteen graduates in 
June. Twenty-one of the boys have taken the new 
course in agriculture under the direction of a graduate 
of the New Hampshire State College. The school has 
taken title to a good farm of from fifty to seventy acres 
adjoining the school property, and here demonstrations 
and agricultural experiments are carried out. A gift of 
six thousand dollars has been received, which will be 
used to transform an old tavern adjoining the school 
grounds into a second dormitory for girls, to be known as 
the Mary Lowell Stone House. Mr. A. A. Shurtleff, 
the landscape architect, has made a comprehensive plan 
for the future growth of the school plant. This in- 
dicates that the Academy can gradually develop an ar- 
tistic group of buildings equal to any in the country for 
beauty of arrangement and convenience in administration. 

All the friends of Proctor Academy know how much the 
school and the community are indebted to the energy 
of Rev. H. C. Ives, the minister at Andover. Mr. Ives 
not only conducts the church at Andover and aids in the 
financial administration of the school, but he makes the 
school and the church the centre for an enlarging work 
throughout the neighboring rural districts. On June 21 
there was dedicated at Potter Place the All Souls’ Union 
Church, a building which is the religious and social centre 
for the villages of Potter Place and Cilleyville. The 
building contains a chapel seating about a hundred people, 
a larger social parlor, a kitchen, and other conveniences. 
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Religious services are held in the chapel every Sunday 
afternoon, and connected with it there is a Sunday-school 
of four classes, a girls’ Lend-a~-Hand Club, and an en- 
thusiastic Women’s Alliance. 

Through the efforts of Mr. Ives the services of a music 
teacher have been secured, who gives her whole time to 
the Academy, the Andover parish, and the neighboring 
villages; and it has also been found possible to use the 
church kitchens at Andover and Potter Place to teach 
domestic science to the younger girls of these communi- 
ties. A further extension of the community work has 
been organized at Taunton Hill, where there is another 
active Women’s Alliance, which is helping the social 
life of that community. 2 

The present needs of Proctor Academy are, first, a new 
and adequate class-room building. The present building 
is quite outgrown. A new one would cost not less than 
$25,000. Second, the debt of $10,000 should be lifted 
from the Ezra Stiles Gannett House, which is the boys’ 
dormitory. ‘This house is already full, and there is 
urgent need of an additional dormitory, Third, there 
is an obligation of $3,800 on the farm, which should be 
promptly cleared off. Fourth, new friends must be dis- 
covered to contribute to the maintenance of the work 
or to the endowment which will ultimately make such 
annual contributions unnecessary. The rapid and sub- 
stantial development of the school in recent years, the 
judicious care of the Board of Trustees, the loyal devo- 
tion of the leading families in Andover, the excellence 
of the work accomplished, should commend Proctor 
Academy alike to parents who are looking for a board- 
ing school where their children can be well educated under 
ideal country conditions and at a modest cost, and to 
public-spirited individuals who want to help the boys 
and girls of rural New England to win a good training 
and get a fair start in life. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Topics. 


AN international controversy was precipitated by the 
President’s act of last Saturday in signing the bill for the 
administration of the Panama Canal, which includes a 
provision for the passage toll free of American vessels 
engaged in the coastwise trade. In affixing his signature 
to the measure, the President, in an accompanying memo- 
randum, explained that the enactment of the bill at this 
session of Congress was necessary in order that the carry- 
ing trade of the world might “know the conditions under 
which traffic is to be carried on through this waterway.” 
In referring to the British protest that the discrimination 
established by the bill constituted a violation of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, which insured the use of the canal to 
the commerce of the world upon equal terms, the Executive 
makes the following comment, after pointing out the fact 
that the measure places within the President’s discretion 
the advisability of exercising a limited concession to 
American shipping engaged in foreign trade: ‘‘The bill 
here in question does not positively do more than to dis- 
criminate in favor of the coastwise trade, and the British 
protest seems to recognize a distinction between such 
exemption and the exemption of American vessels en- 
gaged in foreign trade.” 

rd 


THE approval of the canal bill by the President was 
received with a well-nigh universal expression of dissatis- 
faction at London, and some of the leading newspapers 
of the British capital published vigorous protests against 
what their editors regarded as an unqualified breach of 
faith. ‘The Temps of Paris summarized its view of the 
situation by asserting that the legislation for the govern- 
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ment of the canal, in its disregard of international obliga- 
tions, ‘“has placed the probity of the United States on a 
par with that of the New York police.’ The British 
government, which recently presented a remonstrance 
against the toll provisions of the bill before its passage, 
made no further move in opposition to it after the Presi- 
dent had signed it, but the expectation is that the foreign 
office will make an effort to appeal from some of its pro- 
visions to the Court of Arbitration at The Hague. To 
such a course the government is urged emphatically by 
practically the entire press of the United Kingdom, with- 
out distinction of political faith. It is highly probable 
that the preliminary steps for the reference of the question 
to The Hague will be taken without undue delay. 


Td 


THE revolution in Nicaragua against the rule of Presi- 
dent Diaz has brought about a vigorous demonstration 
of the effectiveness of the Monroe Doctrine in some of its 
aspects. The massacfe of the federal garrison of Leon on 
August 19, in the course of which two Americans were 
murdered, was followed by the announcement at Washing- 
ton last Thursday that the largest American force that 
ever had been landed on the soil of the Latin American 
Republic in time of peace was either at Corinto or on its 
way there on half-a-dozen cruisers or gunboats and a 
battleship, and that every means would be employed to 
safeguard the lives and properties of foreigners. In order 
to accomplish this end, the State Department was prepared 
to go to the extent of restricting the area of hostilities 
in order to minimize the risks of loss or injury to Americans 
and other non-Nicaraguans. In the mean while the move- 
ment against Diaz is gaining headway at a rate which 
would suggest that a considerable part of the population 
of Nicaragua, if not a large majority of it, is weary of Diaz, 
and is ready to cast in its fortunes with Gen. Mena, the 
former secretary of war, who first raised the banner of 
revolt against the existing administration. 


Re 


' Tue continued massacres of Christians of various 
nationalities in the European provinces of Turkey have 
reached an extent and an intensity of cruelty that augur 
ill for the continuance of the alleged constitutional govern- 
ment under which they are occurring, and is bringing 
forcefully to international attention the oft-broached 
project for the expulsion of the Ottoman power from the 
European territory that yet remains to it. Within the 
past three weeks there have been massacres of Bulgarians 
in Kotchana, of Montenegrins near the Montenegrin 
frontier, of Servians at Sienitza,—all under the eyes of 
the Turkish authorities and in large measure by Turkish 
troops. As might be expected, these outrages have pro- 
duced intense indignation at Sofia, at Cettinje, and at 
Belgrade; and the governments of Bulgaria, Servia, and 
Montenegro have been exerting themselves to check the 
growing demand for war against Turkey. How long these 
efforts will be successful will be determined by the con- 
duct of the Ottoman authorities, who are either unable or 
unwilling to restrain the fanaticism of a savage soldiery, 
recruited for the most part in Asia and accustomed to 
regard the life of an unbeliever as of slightly higher value 
than the life of a dog. , 


| Tue situation has crystallized into a demand, by the 


three small powers whose nationals are being slaughtered 
-in Macedonia, for the granting of autonomous rule to the 


-vilayets of Macedonia and that of Adrianople. Such a 
method of dealing with the chronic evil of Turkish mis- 
ule, which the constitutional régime at Constantinople 
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has aggravated instead of ameliorating, is being discussed 
seriously by the powers, at the suggestion of Count von 
Berchthold, the recently appointed Austro-Hungarian 
minister of foreign affairs. France, after a conference 
between Premier Poincaré and the Russian premier, M. 
Kokovtsoff, announced last week her acceptance of the 
Austrian proposal in principle, and the implication was 
allowed to go out of Paris that in that respect France was 
acting in complete accord with Russia, and that the two 
powers had the support of Great Britain in their attitude 
toward the acute near-Eastern problem. At Constanti- 
nople the customary expressions of regret were heard, and 
the usual promises of amendment were made. But there 
are growing indications of a determination at the European 
capitals to make impossible a repetition of the horrors of 
Kotchana, of Sienitza, and the Montenegrin borderland. 


ed 


A DANGEROUS situation has arisen at Pekin as a result 
of the execution of two generals by the republican authori- 
ties on the ground of sedition. The assembly last week 
attempted to conduct an inquiry into the executions; but, 
under express orders from President Yuan Shi Kai, the 
officers directly responsible for the killing, of the generals 
refused to obey the summons to appear before the cham- 
ber and explain their conduct. Moreover, President 
Yuan took pains to give the assembly to understand that 
he regarded such affairs as beyond its jurisdiction. The 
conflict brought about an acute deadlock between the 
legislative and the executive branches of the government, 
and charges of reactionism were openly made against 
Yuan by the representatives of the provinces. In an 
effort to restore harmony, Dr. Sun Yat Sen, the hero of 
the recent revolution, hurried to Pekin from Canton, and 
his reception at the Northern capital was such as to in- 
dicate that the most modern among Chinese statesmen 
is still a powerful figure in the life of his country, despite 
his temporary relegation to comparative obscurity by 
the dominant personality of Yuan Shi Kai. 


Brevities, 


It takes many of our city churches too long to get under 
way after the summer vacation. 


If children are to attend both church and Sunday- 
school, give them at least fifteen minutes between the 
services in which to breathe fresh air. 


“Kurope is interesting and inspiring,’ says a home- 
returned traveller; “but for men, and women, and real 
work that counts, give me our own blessed land, with all 
its crudities and shortcomings.” 


Nature’s method with the sorrowing is the best. She 
does not preach nor discuss, but her ministers of con- 
solation touch the senses with the sanity of health and 
renewed intimations of spiritual resources. 


In a few weeks roving pastors will be at home, the chil- 
dren will come back to school, and the fathers lucky 
enough to have had a vacation will again attend to busi- 
ness. Let not the church be behind in its plans for the 
coming year of work. 


In religious work, while we need revivals of enthusiasm, 
we need still more the steady determination and per- 
sistent action which come from the clear conviction that 
work worth doing must be done, and that tasks willed 
in hours of insight shall be fulfilled even when courage 
falters. 
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Foreign Missions. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

The recent communications of Rev. Dr. J. T. Sunder- 
land in your columns, treating of the opportunity and 
duty of Unitarian Christians to take part in foreign mis- 
sionary work, are timely, well considered, and true. There 
is no valid reason to-day why we should not bear our 
part in this great human and religious service, and many 
excellent reasons, as Dr. Sunderland has shown, why we 
should enter into this work of extending true Christian 
principles of faith and conduct among the less favored 
nations of the earth. In addition to the reasons he enu- 
merates I would add another of importance; namely, the 
influence which a thoughtful and irenic presentation of 
Unitarian Christianity among the peoples of the Orient 
especially would exert on the existing methods and prob- 
lems of Christian missionary work in general. It is a 
commonplace among us that Unitarianism in the United 
States is altogether a missionary religion, and that: its 
best fruits are to be seen in the influence it exerts on the 
more orthodox sects of Christendom, leavening the relig- 
ious community with liberal ideas and sentiments, soften- 
ing the theological climate, and by its daily and practical 
affirmations of liberal religious truth and freedom pre- 
paring the way for a more general advance in religious 
opinion. 

If Unitarians should engage more fully in foreign mis- 
sionary work, it could not fail to exert an equally emanci- 
pating influence on the sentiments and methods of Chris- 
tian missionary work everywhere. ‘The latter is rapidly 
approaching a crisis in its history. ‘The old motives and 
methods of Christian propaganda in non-Christian coun- 
tries no longer meet the needs of the situation. They 
are not satisfactory to those who employ them, and they 
leave unaffected those on whom they are brought to bear, 
except among the lower classes in Oriental countries 
whose ignorance, destitution, and misery cause them to 
respond to any friendly advance. The Christian mis- 
sions make few converts and gain few adherents of stand- 
ing and influence. 

The Unitarian missionary would enter upon this work 
with quite a different conception of its purpose and of 
the methods to be employed in realizing that purpose. 
During the coming year the Baptist and other missionary 
associations will celebrate the one hundredth anniversary 
of Adoniram Judson and his work in Burma by a pil- 
grimage to that country and commemorative exercises. 
This calls to mind an utterance of Theodore Parker, in 
his journal, concerning Wayland’s “Life of Judson.” 
He says: “It contains less information upon the Buddh- 
ists than one might look for, but the noble memoir of 
Judson and his wife is beyond all praise. Yet they carried 
absurd dogmas to the Burman who had a plentiful supply 
of their own. . . . He says to one he tried to convert, ‘A 
true disciple inquires not whether a fact is agreeable to 
his own reason, but whether it is in the Book.’ ... The 
creed for his Burman church is a dreadful document. 
Judson’s character is truly noble. If the only result of 
missions were to raise up such men, it were enough; for 
one such man is worth more to mankind than a temple 
like the Parthenon.” 

The problem to-day is how to preserve this heroic 
spirit of altruism and service to humanity, and yet bring 
to the less privileged nations of the world a gospel that 
shall not do violence to their reason and conscience or 
affront their racial, national, and religious antecedents, 
and which shall display the spirit of human brotherhood. 
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For such a work the Unitarian missionary, it seems to me, 
is pre-eminently fitted, and it cannot be doubted that his 
ideas and methods would have a large influence on the 
missionary situation. 

Mr. Sunderland’s tribute to the Brahmo-Somaj in 
India is well deserved. We have there a unique oppor- 
tunity for testimony and service. At the present mo- 
ment the American Unitarian Association through its 
foreign secretary is engaged in preparing the way for an 
All-the-World Theistic Congress which has in it the prom- 
ise of usefulness to our allies in that country. An article 
proposing such a congress, written by the present writer, 
and entitled “An interview with the Grand Mufti of 
Jerusalem,” which first appeared in the Christian Register 
some months ago, has been reprinted twelve times in ten 
countries and six languages, and has led to a large corre- 
spondence at home and abroad. ‘The dream is likely to 
be realized in the course of a year or two. Those who 
participate in such a ‘congress will receive quite as much 
benefit as they will confer. The Christians among us 
who hold theistic principles will be made to feel how su- 
perior the Theists of India, both Brahmans and Moham- 
medans, are in personal faith and piety to the average 
liberal Christian. We, like them, possess the theistic 
faith, but, alas! it does not always possess us. In this 
respect India can give us a noble example and incentive. 
There are other ways in which India can help us, as well 
pany in which we can bring light and strength to 

ndia. 

In considering the work of Unitarians in the missionary 
field we should not forget that our mission is also towards 
those who are still held in the bonds of orthodoxy and 
authority in foreign Christian countries. The formation 
of the International Congress of Religious Liberals has 
already been referred to by Mr. Sunderland in his com- 
munications, but more recently the Unitarian body has 
contributed towards the support of free Christian services 
in Italy, in Bulgaria, in Germany, in Denmark, and else- 
where, making at least a hopeful beginning. An inter- 
esting feature of our foreign missionary work is the co- 
operation of the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion with our own American Unitarian Association in the 
work of sustaining Unitarian services in Italy, Bulgaria, 
Denmark, and Canada. ‘The correspondence of the De- 
partment of which I have the honor to be the secretary is 
large and increasing There is being created a sense of 
fellowship among liberal thinkers all over the world, and 
never has the advance of free religious principles seemed 
so assured as at the present day. For this the forth- 
coming International Congress of Free Christians and 
other Religious Liberals, to be held in Paris July 16 to 22, 
1913, for which preparations are now well advanced, is a 
hopeful augury. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 

Newton, Mass. 


Dr. L. P. Jacks on Religion in America. 


Prof. Lawrence P. Jacks of Manchester College, Oxford, 
who preached the Anniversary Sermon of the American 
Unitarian Association last May, and on whom Harvard 
University at that time conferred the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity, has been interviewed for the Christian Com- 
monwealth (London); and from its report of his state- 
ments we take the following :— 

“The university chapel is quite undenominational. 
Preachers of all recognized denominations take their turn 
in conducting the Sunday services and in acting as spir- 
itual advisers to the students. Attendance at chapel, 
either on Sundays or week-days, is not compulsory; and, 
although there are many absentees, a sufficient number 
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of graduates and undergraduates attends to make a good 
congregation. ‘Their earnestness is most marked. My 
general impression of it was that the university chapel 
had taken a strong hold and exercises a vital influence in 
the life of the university. 

“T was a student at Harvard in 1887. Among the 
more serious students, the outstanding feature, to my 
mind, is intense social and political idealism. I formed 
the conviction that the saving forces of American life 
are likely to come from the great universities. And 
America is in need of saving forces at the present time. 
The professional politics of America are corrupt and 
debased to an extraordinary degree. In contrast with 
this the universities and the educated classes manifest 
a splendid political idealism, which is destined ultimately 
to displace the professional politician, although it will be 
a long, uphill fight. As things now are, America is not 
a self-governing country except in name. The power 
behind the government is the political machine, which is 
controlled by. the ‘bosses,’ and has become a veritable 
tyranny. ‘The ‘machine’ is a contrivance of remarkable 
ingenuity, which can only be compared with the inven- 
tions of Edison; and its object is simply that of depriving 
free men of the free use of their votes. I came in con- 
tact everywhere with men who groan under its tyranny. 

“There is a strong tinge of socialism in the political 
idealism of the undergraduates, if not of their professors. 
The same thing may be said of the liberal churches. It 
is difficult to specify any active aim directing the life of 
the liberal churches at the present time, but social reform 
has probably a better claim to be called the active aim 
than anything else. In the ordinary sense of the term, 
theological interests do not seem to be a prominent feat- 
ure of American liberalism just now. But social activity 
is visible everywhere. That is both a source of strength 
and of weakness. I think that liberalism generally has 
erred in making too little of the problem of individual 
salvation. Religion, ultimately, is an answer to the cry 
of the individual soul; and social activity will never sat- 
- isfy that particular need. The social interest has been 
cultivated by liberal religion to the injury of the definitely 
religious claim. ‘The old Puritanism went too far in the 
one direction by its exclusive emphasis on the problem 
of individual salvation, and liberalism has swung too far 
on the other side in its proclamation of the social impli- 
cations of the gospel. Sir Oliver Lodge said that men 
are not now thinking about their sins. I think they are 
not even! thinking of their souls, and I believe it would 
dofthem good to think a little more about their souls than 
they do. » 

“Tt seems to me that the differences that separate the 
various types of liberal thought at the present time are 
quite trivial. They are such differences as might reason- 
ably exist between half a dozen men worshipping in the 
same pew; and, were it not for the power of tradition 
and of vested interests of one kind or another, every one 
would admit their triviality and disregard the differences. 
Liberalism, interpreted in this sense, Unitarianism being 
one of its constituent élements, is winning its way in 
‘America, as it is here. But I cannot see any signs that 
Unitarianism, as a mere denominational movement, is 
gaining ground there or here. And, for my part, I can- 
not see any reason for desiring that it should. Liberalism 
is more a method than a creed, more an attitude of mind 
towards all religions than the outcome of one religion. 
When I meet a man who is in any genuine sense religious, 
I am so pleased that I generally forget to ask what kind 
of religion it is he holds. All religion is very good, though 
one sort may be a trifle better than another; but the 
difference does not mean so very much after all,—genuine 
religion, I mean, not phrases and formule.’’ v9 
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From the Hills. 


BY THEODORE C. WILLIAMS. 


From these life-giving mountain silences 

The streams flow down in music, and the birds 
Send many a song. ‘The mountain-guarded vales 
Are free, and from their wind-swept table-lands 
Have issued many a conquering race of men,— 
Such as poured forth from Alp or Caticasus 

New life to Rome, when by the fevered air 

Of slave-bred luxury her glories died. 


O sons of freedom, keep your spirits true 

To the life-quickening mountain silences. 
Cities devour and burn. The ceaseless roar 
Of furnace, forge, and ever-thundering wheel 
Drowns half the natural music of the heart, 
Till man by man is cheaply bought and sold, 
No brother any more, Back to the hills, 

O ye that love God’s image in mankind! 


Let the perennial forest to the sea 

Breathe back cloud-nurturing winds; and let the hills 
Treasure for all the far-spread valleys green 

The riches of the sky; let stainless streams 

Flow through the thirsty land and make it fair, 
Giving and gathering power. O human soul, 

Thy life is like the world’s: it is sustained 

By fountains from the hills, and we must breathe 

Of air that fills all heaven, or else we die. 


Hannah Adams. 


BY OSCAR FAY ADAMS. 


By no means every frequenter of that most quiet of all 
libraries, the Boston Atheneum, penetrates to the top- 
most story of that somewhat forbidding-looking institute 
of letters, but those who have done so will recall their 
discovery of a spacious apartment dedicated to the ser- 
vice of the trustees. 

The usual broad table in the centre environed with 
chairs is much akin to what one finds in trustees’ business 
apartments anywhere, but it is the line of portraits adorn- 
ing the walls upon which the visitors’ gaze is soonest 
fastened. One of these is a sitting portrait by Chester 
Harding, the once famous New England artist, of a 
woman in middle life wearing a broad, white kerchief 
crossed over her breast, and a rather formidable mob- 
cap. Her left arm rests upon a table partially covered 
with books, and her attention appears to have just been 
diverted from the open book before her. The impression 
received from a first rapid glance is that the artist’s subject 
is a rather severe personage, but this is soon corrected when 
the eye rests upon the face itself instead of the ker- 
chief and cap, and it then becomes evident that the lady 
is in reality a gentle and even timid personality, and, 
when we come to know her history, we find this to have 
been the case. 

The first woman in New England to adopt literature 
as a profession and attempt to make a living thereby, 
Hannah Adams was probably the most shrinking author 
of her day, and this in spite of the fact that long before her 
death she was the most celebrated literary woman in 
America, the correspondent of Hannah More, the Abbé 
Grégoire, President John Adams, and other literary per- 
sonages of her time. 

She was born in a large, rambling farmhouse on Elm 
Street, Medfield, Mass., in the year 1755, one of several 
children born to Thomas Adams of that town. Her 
paternal grandfather had been a wealthy landowner in 
that locality, and it was his wish that his son Thomas 
should undertake the management of the large farm be- 
longing to him. Natural as the wish may have been, it 
resulted most unfortunately for Hannah’s father, a man 
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with strong literary. likings, who was thus forced to re- 
linquish his hopes of a literary career and engage in 
agricultural pursuits for which he had small taste, and still 
less knowledge. His manifest unfitness for farming led 
him, after a few years, to open a shop for the sale of 
* English Goods and Books.”’ This was employment 
much more to his mind, and until his death, at the age of 
eighty-eight, he read continually. Farming and shop- 
keeping did not prove to be very profitable occupations 
when undertaken by one person alone, and from compara- 
tive affluence the family of Thomas Adams presently 
became greatly straitened, and his children found it nec- 
essary to earn a part, at least, of their living. During 
the period of the American Revolution, Hannah learned 
to weave bobbin lace, which brought much more lucrative 
returns than spinning, sewing, or knitting, in which tasks 
she had hitherto engaged; but at its close the demand 
for bobbin lace ceased, and the pinch of poverty was again 
felt. Mr. Adams at length entirely failed in business, a 
circumstance occurring when his daughter Hannah was 
in her early teens; and but for sums received from several 
gentlemen, who at times boarded in Mr. Adams’s family, 
it is difficult to see how the household could have been 
kept together. 

Hannah inherited the paternal love for books, and she 
assures us that, as she read very rapidly, “‘perhaps few 
of my sex had perused more books at the age of twenty 
than I had.”’ She admits in her autobiography that her 
reading was extremely desultory and declares that she 
was far too fond of novels. As the range of available 
fiction in the colonies was not great in extent prior to 
the American Revolution, one is tempted to wonder upon 
what particular works her love for fiction was fed. It 
is hardly likely that Smollett or Fielding were represented 
in her father’s library, but Richardson was there, without 
doubt, and the immortal Vicar likewise. 

However this may have been, she yet found time for 
more solid acquirements; for, to quote her own words, 
“as my happiness chiefly consisted in literary pursuits, 
I was very desirous of learning the rudiments of Latin, 
Greek, geography, and logic. Some gentlemen, who 
boarded at my father’s offered to instruct me in these 
branches, and I pursued those studies with indescribable 
pleasure and avidity.” 

So proficient did she become in the study of the classics 
that she subsequently had ‘the satisfaction of teaching 
the rudiments of Latin and Greek to three young gen- 
tlemen who resided in the vicinity’’; and she naively 
observes that this was not only of some advantage to her, 
but a pleasant amusement also. And no doubt the young 
men who sat metaphorically at her feet found it ‘‘a pleas- 
ant amusement,’ too. One of them, indeed, who after- 
wards became pastor of a church at Norton, found this 
method of study so greatly to his mind that he continued 
his studies with Miss Adams till he entered Harvard. 

The incident which first gave direction to Miss Adams’s 
literary labors was the fact that one of the gentlemen at 
her father’s who taught her Latin and Greek chanced to 
have ‘‘a’small manuscript from Broughton’s Dictionary, 
giving an account of Arminians, Calvinists, and other 
denominations which were most common.’ Her curi- 
osity was aroused in regard to the subject in hand, and 
she read with eagerness all the books she could obtain 
which bore upon it. Naturally broad-minded and at the 
farthest remove from partisanship, she was strongly 
repelled by the entire absence of candor in the authors she 
consulted, who uniformly belittled the denominations 
they disliked and denounced them as “heretics, fanatics, 
enthusiasts, ete.’ 

. At the beginning she had no intention of deriving profit 
from her studies in this field, and the compilation she 
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presently undertook proceeded slowly, as she found it 
needful to give much time to any kind of work which she 
could do, however small and inadequate the profit. 

As one looks back through the years and sees this 
young woman, living in a small farming community, and 
prevented by poverty from obtaining many of the ordi- 
nary comforts of existence, one’s admiration of her in- 
domitable courage is speedily aroused. ‘The task she set 
herself, hampered by ill health, defective eyesight, family 
bereavement, and the vast amount of reading required in 
its fulfilment, might well have hindered many a firmer 
will than hers. The time was about the close of the Revo- 
lution, and, with the many political problems pressing for 
solution upon the people of the new nation, it appeared 
extremely unlikely that many persons would purchase “A 
View of Religions,” which was the title she gave her work. 

After countless hindrances the book was prepared for 
the press, though for a long time no printer could be 
secured. In 1784, however, the work was issued; but, 
owing to her father’s business inexperience, the only com- 
pensation which she could obtain, after having herself 
procured over four hundred subscribers, was fifty copies, 
for which she had to find a sale after the printer had re- 
ceived all the subscription money. 

Accounts of religious controversy do not form the most 
pleasing reading, and Miss Adams tells us that not only 
was such reading trying to her mind, but prejudicial to 
her health likewise; and for a time she appeared to be in 
a decline which, however, was arrested by the skill of 
a Wrentham physician. On her recovery the printer 
informed her that he was about to reprint the ‘‘ View of 
Religions,”’ but, as she had taken the precaution to secure 
a copyright, she ‘“‘returned a laconic answer, forbidding 
him to reprint it.’’ The circumstance gave her the notion 
of reprinting it for her own benefit, and in 1791 a second 
and enlarged edition appeared, Rev. James Freeman, 
minister of King’s Chapel, Boston, having not only 
circulated a subscription paper, but effected an advan- 
tageous bargain with the printers for her benefit. From 
the sale of this edition the modest author was not only 
comfortably provided for, but enabled to pay debts in- 
curred for sickness, and “to put out a small sum upon 
interest.”’ 

Her own difficulties in regard to publishing made her 
mindful of those which later authors might experience and 
in 1790 she sent a petition to Congress which Fisher 
Ames presented to that body, praying for the passage of 
a general law securing to authors the copyright of their 
publications. Authors of to-day should be mindful of 
the service to letters which this timid shrinking woman 
performed, for without her initiative the matter of copy- 
right might have been much delayed. 

The second edition of the ‘‘View of Religions’’ was 
dedicated to Vice-President John Adams, a distant kins- 
man of hers, while a third, inscribed to the same eminent 
personage, was put forward i in 1801. 

Religious controversy was at once the bane and the dia- 
tinguishing feature of existence when the gentle author 
was preparing her volume amid the rural shades of Med- 
field; and, in turning over the theological tomes which 
cumbered library shelves when the eighteenth century 
was closing, Miss Adams beheld the smoke of religious 
warfare and heard the din of armored faiths. Ty 

But she was no lover of strife, and her magnum opus 
was conceived on so generous a plan that the theologians 
of her day must have been much puzzled thereby. Her 
first care, she tells us, was to avoid giving the least 
preference of one denomination above another; omitting 
those passages in the authors cited, where they pass their 
judgment on the sentiments of which they give an ac- 
count. Consequently the making use of any such ap- 
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pellations as Heretics, Schismatics, Enthusiasts, Fanatics, 
etc., is carefully avoided. 

_ Next to this rule of action comes another of importance, 
“to give a few of the arguments of the principal sects, from 
own authors, where they could be obtained.’”’ Again, 
“to endeavor to give the sentiments of every sect, in 
the general collective sense of that denomination.’’ Also, 
“to give the whole as much as possible in the words of the 
authors from which the compilation is made, and where 
that could not be done without too great prolixity, to 
take the utmost care not to misrepresent the ideas.” 

Surely a dictionary of religion projected on such broad 
lines as these should have substantial value, and, although 
the book has been superseded by ampler and later works, 
in great measure, Miss Adams’s volume well served its 
day and generation, while the admirable and catholic 
spirit in which it was conceived deserves great praise. 

I have already referred to the assistance Miss Adams 
received from Mr. Freeman in circulating a subscription 
paper for the second edition of her book, and in the list of 
the four hundred subscribers printed at the close of the 
second edition we come upon names than which there were 
few more notable to be found in the New England of the 
author’s day. Governors of States, barristers, Harvard 
professors, clergymen of eminence, both Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, physicians, merchants, presidents of 
colleges, consuls, teachers,—all these were included in this 
instructive list. The long struggle for recognition was 
over: the gentle Hannah had at length come to her own. 
Years of hard work lay yet before her, but they would 
be, to a great extent at least, free from pecuniary anx- 
iety. 

When the second edition of the ‘View of Religions” 
was well launched, its author conceived the idea of writing 
“A Summary History of New England.’ Much research 
was required for this task, and the perusal of old MSS. 
in the Record Office in Providence so affected her eye- 
sight that for nearly two years she was unable to continue 
her study. Setting once more at work she continued 
writing her history, which was printed in 1799, and in 1805 
she published ‘‘An Abridgment of the History of New 
England for the Use of Young Readers.” 

- Although her New England history brought its author 
considerably more fame than profit, the circumstance 
did not hinder her from presently engaging in a no less 
formidable task than ‘‘A History of the Jews” which, 
after a considerable interval, was published in 1812. 
While the work was in progress Miss Adams boarded in 
Dedham, and both there and in Boston she was the re- 
cipient of much kindness from those who appreciated the 
work of her labors, and a pension was settled upon her by 
wealthy friends. 

Abbé Grégoire, widely known for his endeavors to secure 
the rights of citizens for the Jews, sent her writings from 
France in their favor. The freedom of the Boston Athe- 
neum was conferred upon her, and the celebrated Boston 
preacher, Joseph Buckminster, gave her the use of his 
large library. Through him, indeed, her circle of ac- 
quaintance was greatly widened. Her admiration of his 
talents amounted to veneration, and the picture we gain 
from her own words, of the brilliant young clergyman 
writing busily in his study and of the learned. elderly 
woman pursuing her researches in the same quiet clerical 
study, is far from unpleasing. 

Not long, indeed, did this literary companionship en- 
dure. In 1812 the great pulpit orator died at twenty- 
eight, and not far from the same time Miss Adams’s 
father passed away at the age of eighty-eight, his love of 
reading continuing to the very last day of his life. His duti- 
ful daughter brought him many books from Boston, and 
it gave her great pleasure thus to minister to his happiness. 
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Much depressed by the deaths of her parent and Mr. 
Buckminster, Miss Adams wrote comparatively little 
afterwards, “Letters on the Gospels’’ (1824), which passed 
through two editions in the author’s lifetime, being 
her only later work of importance. 

In the first quarter of the nineteenth century all Eastern 
New England was engaging in disputes between Unita- 
rians and Trinitarians, and Miss Adams read all that came 
in her way on both sides of the question “with a sincere 
and ardent desire to know the truth,” and the result of 
such reading in her case was to place her in the Unitarian 
ranks, ‘‘giving the preference to that class of Unitarians 
who adopt the highest idea of the greatest dignity of the 
son of God.” In other words, Miss Adams was what 
would now be styled ‘‘a Channing Unitarian.” 

Her latest months were passed in Brookline, Mass., 
and here, on the 15th of December, 1831, shedied. Mount 
Auburn in Cambridge had just then been laid out as a 
cemetery, and Miss Adams was the first person to be buried 
there. Subscriptions for a monument to her memory 
were quickly raised, and it was placed in position in the 
following spring. 

In her latest years Miss Adams wrote a brief sketch 
of her life, and, short as is this brief autobiography, it 
presents a “most entertaining, though necessarily incom- 
plete, account of a most praiseworthy career. After 
her death her friend, Mrs. G. S. Lee, edited this brief 
biography, adding also much further material. From 
this combined autobiography and memoit a fair con- 
ception is afforded of the foremost American woman 
writer of her time, and her character is still further elu- 
cidated by an examination of her writings. At the present 
time, perhaps, few members of her sex would deliberately 
choose such subjects as these upon which the greater 
part of her energies were spent through many years; but 
she joyed in her work and never lost sight of the prin- 
ciples of impartiality which she established for herself, 
and which more famous authors have too often disre- 
garded. There were many drawbacks incident to her 
career,—poverty, ill health, natural timidity, and an 
awkward bearing, which it is most probable was more 
apparent to herself than to any one else; but in essen- 
tials her work was not greatly hindered by these things. 
It has been said of her that “among those who have 
overcome great and peculiar difficulties in the pursuit 
of knowledge, she holds a distinguished. place. She 
became a literary woman when literature was a rare 
accomplishment in our country. ... It was not merely 
for her powers of mind that she was remarkable, but for 
her warm affections, her glow of gratitude, and her child- 
like simplicity.” 

A characteristic glimpse of Miss Adams shortly before 
her death is obtained from an account of a recent visit of 
a friend to the aged authoress,— 

“Tt was a fine morning, and the sun poured its rays into 
her apartment to her heart’s content. She was bright 
and cheerful, and said, with a smile, she ‘believed some 
people thought she had lived long enough; but she was 
willing to remain as long as it pleased God to continue 
her,’ and then added, pointing to the prospect without, 
‘how can anybody be impatient to quit such a beautiful 
world?’”’ 

Her love of nature, wrote one of her friends, ‘was 
exhaustless. The first beam of morning, the glory of 
noon, the last rays of the setting sun, were objects which 
through a long life she never contemplated with indif- 
ference.’’ Her apartment was always brightened by the 
flowers she loved, whether of the field or garden, and it was 
fitting that, while she was surrounded by their bloom and 
fragrance, her gentle spirit should take its flight. 

Bosron, Mass. 
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Facing the Sea. 


BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 


Gay groups are thronging on the wave-swept shore, 
Shouting, as dash the breakers at their feet; 
What they are feeling I have felt before, 
But now I turn where sky and ocean meet. 
For those about me, life has just begun, 
Or, if not young, the strength of youth is theirs; 
Gazing where sea and heaven are making one, 
I lose my being in it, unawares. 
Your joy is good, ye revellers of Time, 
Who toy thus with the fringes of Life’s sea; 
So near you—yet alone—that vast sublime, 
With sense of Life Eternal, garments me. 


The Undogmatic Interpretation of Christianity. 


BY REV. CHARLES A. ALLEN. 


I would call the attention of the readers of the Register 
to an article by Prof. Christie of our Meadville School 
in the April number of The Harvard Theological Review, 
on “‘Luther and Others,’’ and to his address, at the meet- 
ing in Washington last October, of our General Con- 
ference, on ‘The Historical Element in Christianity as 
a Spiritual Religion,” which has just been printed in the 
official report of the meeting. 

Dr. Christie affirms the spiritual interpretation of 
Christianity and condemns “the cold, bare intellectual- 
ism’’ (to use Dr. Christie’s words) which has infected 
nominally Christian thought ever since this intellectualism 
was denounced by Paul in the First Corinthians. Mar- 
tineau has said that “Christendom to-day is sickly and 
feeble with its long disease of [intellectual] dogma”; and 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, in opening the discussion after 
Dr. Christie’s address, said that “the positions so well 
taken [in the address] are really essential to the future of 
the Christian movement,” and “Christianity in these 
later years is probably on trial for its life as it never has 
been before from the beginning of our era.” 

Many thoughtful people in all the Protestant churches 
and the Modernists in the Roman Church deeply sym- 
pathize with this anxiety, and regard the questions in- 
volved as vitally important and as demanding the most 
careful study. 

In his Washington address Prof. Christie said that 
“religion is not the reception of doctrines’; that ‘‘the 
experience called faith is born not in intellectual assent, 
but in the mind’s [or the spirit’s, as many prefer to say, 
and Dr. Christie means the same] communion with the 
living God’’; ‘‘it is instinctive, spontaneous and inevi- 
table in the rational spirit, and it utters itself in emotional 
thinking and in symbolic terms not to be reduced to log- 
ical forms’’; it is similar to “that non-logical esthetic 
apprehension which we name the sense of beauty”’; 
‘faith is an act of reason [in the larger sense of ‘“‘reason”’ 
above reflective knowing’’; ‘‘doctrines are descriptions 
of states of Christian religious feeling, symbols of the 
ineffable reality which the religious consciousness appre- 
hends.”’ 

Mr. Brown said in his remarks, that “dogma, to a 
large extent at least, is simply the sign of some deep 
experience of the heart’’; (and, therefore, we. must dis- 
tinguish ‘‘symbolic dogma,” which is a vivid picture- 
conception, imaginatively suggesting some vital truth, 
as the picture-thought of God on a throne above the blue 
dome suggests His holiness and authority, from ‘“‘in- 
tellectual dogma,”’ which is formed by taking the picture- 
thought literally and putting this literal understanding 
of it into a creed); ‘“‘logic alone can never tell any man 
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the inner meaning of another man’s creed”; “let us 
have done with the whole battle of creeds and turn to those 
deeper things that underlie the creeds’; for this in- 
terpretation of religion ‘provides immediate relief for 
the Church from all that theological wrangling and 
squabbling in which so much of its higher life has been 
swamped.” 

In his Review article Dr. Christie makes the very in- 
teresting point that our own Channing and Martineau 
are, after the Spirit, the lineal descendants of Luther, 
and that our spiritual Unitarianism teaches to-day what 
was deepest and most vital in Luther’s personal religion 
as well as in his preaching. He says that Luther “did 
not identify religion with the acceptance of an opinion 
on logical grounds”; ‘“‘he would, if on the scene to-day, 
heartily indorse our anti-intellectualists; he would agree 
that faith is not logical knowing, not the ethical response 
of the sense of obligation, not the same thing as the per- 
ception of beauty; he would say that it is a form of 
consciousness specifically different from all these,— 
namely, the religious consciousness; he would also 
declare that this activity has its stimulus in the familiar 
truth of the Fatherhood of God, and that this truth is 
given in a concrete human image of God,—namely, in the 
Jesus of whom we read in the Bible’; “faith was not 
[to Luther] an opinion entertained on any logical 
ground’; “it was no mere reflective assent to a justified 
conclusion; it was not assent, but consent’; ‘without 
a conscious process of reflective thought, there was a 
rejoicing consent of heart and conscience; it was an 
immediate apprehension and valuation by feeling’’; 
“the assertion that such religious faith is not a rational 
act means only that it is not a process of reflective reason- 
ing”; ‘it was, nevertheless, an act of reason in a sense 
of reason higher than the logical understanding”’; “many 
of us, under scientific education, were taught that feeling 
is not an organ of discovery, but moral, esthetic, and 
religious discoveries have shown us the contrary; in 
these highest activities of our nature, which are feeling- 
activities there is recognition, even though it is not the 
kind of recognition which the logical understanding 
makes.” 

In Channing “‘was the same kind of feeling-recognition,”’ 
says Dr. Christie, ‘that belonged to Luther’s experience’”’; 
and Martineau passed ‘‘from the apprehension of religion 
as devout thought to the apprehension of it as spiritual 
eae experience,” an ‘emotional recognition of 

od.’’ i 

I have been for many years familiar with these views 
as they have been taught in England by Martineau, 
Drummond, and Estlin Carpenter, the successive princi- 
pals of Manchester College, Oxford, and other prominent 
Unitarian scholars, and by many preachers and scholars 
here. ‘They all insist that essential Christianity is un- 
dogmatic, “‘a spirit rather than a rigid doctrine,” said 
Channing, “to be felt rather than described,” appealing 
for its witness to the soul rather than to the intellect, 
and protesting against all intellectual dogma as a mis- 
leading way of interpreting Christianity. As Chadwick 
said in his “Life of Channing,” ‘‘it was of the very essence 
of the liberal movement to emphasize the ethical and 
spiritual and treat theological dogmas as negligible 
quantities.” In 1835 Dr. Frothingham of the First 
Church in Boston said that Unitarianism “has made 
more account of the religious sentiment than of theo- 
logical dogma” (‘‘Boston Unitarianism,”’ by O. B. Froth- 
ingham, page 67); a few years later, Starr King, the elo- 
quent minister of the Hollis Street Church in Boston, 
defended these views in his lecture on ‘ Spiritual{Chris- 
tianity’’ (now a Unitarian tract, to be obtained at 25 Bea- 
con Street). In 1855 Dr. Lunt of Quincy did the same 
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in his Dudleian Lecture at Harvard (see The Christian 
Examiner for that year), defining “faith” as “an out- 
growth of the soul which precedes all reasoning,” just as 
Prof. Christie defines it. In 1877 Dr. Hedge, professor 
of church history at Harvard, published these views in 
his “Ways of the Spirit’; in 1883 Dr. J. H. Allen, 
lecturer on “Church History”’ at Harvard, in his ‘‘ Chris- 
tian History, Third Period”’; in 1885 Dr. A. P. Peabody, 
preacher to Harvard University, in his “Simplicity of 
the Gospel” (a contribution to the book called ‘‘ Modern 
Unitarianism’’); in 1898 Rev. J. W. Chadwick of 
Brooklyn, in his article, “Religious Ideals and Religious 
Unity” (in The New World for December of that year); 
and in 1900 Dr. F. G. Peabody of the Harvard Divinity 
School, in his sermon before the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, now a Unitarian tract, on ‘The Church of the 
Spirit.” 

These references show how continuous and emphatic 
has been the testimony of our leaders to the undogmatic 
interpretation of Christianity. 

But many Unitarians, both laity and ministers, are not 
acquainted with this literature or with the principles of 
this interpretation, which even ministers sometimes 
wonderfully misunderstand. To explain these principles 
as clearly as possible I have recently printed four tracts 
on “The Unitarian Message” (eight pages, condensed 
from a book with the same title), ‘‘Religious Feeling,” 
“Truth and Dogma,” and “Faith and Opinion’’; and I 
will send the set to any address, for the present, on receipt 
of the postage, three cents. 

To many of us these principles are vitally important. 
To reject them seems disloyalty to the essential spirit 
of our Unitarianism as taught by Channing and Mar- 
tineau and all our recognized leaders; and we must even 
say, as Mr. Brown said in Washington, that they are 
essential to the future of Christianity. For the words of 
President Schurman of Cornell University, that “in- 
tellectualism, however fruitful for science, if applied 
beyond the domain of science, becomes a desolation and 
a blight to the whole spiritual and active life of humanity,” 
and the words of Prof. G. A. Coe, that “‘it [intellectualism] 
has long gnawed at the vitals of our religion; it attacks 
the inner life of the soul,’ and the words of Emerson, that 
“the understanding presumes in things above its sphere, 
so that analysis [the intellectual method applied to re- 
ligion] has run to seed in unbelief,” which, further on, he 
defines as ‘“‘losing hold of the moral intuitions,” that is, 
losing faith in the vital truths of religion,—all these 
words are none too strong. 

WAVERLEY, Mass. 
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Spiritual Life, 


If your life is dark, then walk by faith; and God is 
pledged to keep you as safe as if you could understand 


.everything.+-Horace Bushnell. 
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The weakest living creature, by concentrating his 
powers on a single object, can accomplish something; 
the strongest, by dispersing his over many, may fail to 
accomplish anything.—Carlyle. 


& 


Praise God with me for the great moments in which 
all things seem possible for us, and for the common tasks 
that we cannot do with steady faithfulness without loving 
them and being glad in them; and then, besides, that the 
great moments cannot be utterly forgotten, and that what 


q seemed so easy on the heights of our transfiguration can 
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somehow, be done, albeit with aching hands and bleeding 
feet, and hearts that wonder at the name of joy as if 
she were a stranger.—John W. Chadwick. 


ad 


Paradise is here, visible and tangible by mortal eyes 
and hands, whenever self is lost in loving, whenever the 
narrow limits of personality are beaten down by the 
inrush of the divine Spirit—Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


as 


Our dead are with the undying Love, and moving on 
in him. Our business is to mourn them no more, but to 
love them as if we saw them, and to live for them and 
with them in spirit, and to wait in work for the hour when 
they will welcome us into reunited life. This is part of 
our faith.—Stopford Brooke. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Hireling Fleeth. 


BY REV. EDWIN ALFRED RUMBALL,. 


Iam the good shepherd: the good shepherd layeth down his life 
forthe sheep. He that is an hireling, and not a shepherd, whose own 
the sheep are not, beholdeth the wolf coming, and leaveth the sheep, 
and fleeth: and the wolf snatcheth them, and scattereth them. He 
fleeth, because he is an hireling and not a shepherd, and careth not 
for the sheep.—J OHN x. 11-13. 


So one of the most familiar of the gospel passages re- 
minds us of a difference in the attitude towards labor 
which seems always to have been true, where the hireling 
and shepherd relationship existed. It does not appear 
that the difference in the relationship of these men towards 
their respective tasks arose from the better character 
of the one above the other, but solely from what might 
be called their different economic positions. Jesus does 
not say that the hireling ought not to flee: “he fleeth 
because he is an hireling.”” One might almost say that 
he mentions it as one of the things that we should expect 
of a hireling under such circumstances. It is not to be 
supposed that any who heard him tell the parable thought 
that he was slandering the character of the hireling. Any 
hireling in the throng of listeners would not have resented 
the description given. This very hireling, like most of 
his fellows, may have been a very faithful hireling under 
ordinary circumstances. It is the coming of the wolf 
that alters his philosophy of life and also his ethics: then 
he leaveth the sheep and fleeth. Jesus was speaking of 
a well-understood and well-accepted social fact. Some 
of us would like to have been there and cross-examined 
him. We would like to have asked Jesus if the hireling 
did a right or wrong thing, in his opinion, by fleeing at 
that particular moment? He probably would have said 
that not until the man had become a shepherd, and not 
a hireling, was it quite right to expect from him the 
ethics of a shepherd. For it might be said that the 
shepherd did not flee, because he was a shepherd, whose 
own the sheep were. It was not only bravery on his part, 
it was also sensible human care for his private property. 
For him to flee under such circumstances would be as 
unnatural as for the hireling not to flee. 

Our interest in this subject to-day is to point out certain 
hireling features in modern life, and try to see their 
significance for our common life. We must dwell on the 
story of the good shepherd and the hireling in the terms 
of modern shepherds and hirelings. It may help some 
of us if we give to the shepherd his modern name, and 
call him manufacturer, captain of industry, capitalist, 
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and also if we give to the hireling his modern name, and 
call him wage-worker, employee, or factory hand. It is 
the relationship between these two that is so important. 

® Let us first notice some of the hirelings that are fleeing 
because ‘‘the wolf cometh.” We Easterners have re- 
cently had our sense of the industrial problem increased 
by the presence of the Industrial Workers of the World in 
our midst. Our press despatches have for the last three 
years kept us rather ignorant of the trouble they have 
been to the West; but now they are all through the East, 
and we can expect to hear much of them for some 
years to come. Mr. Harris Weinstock, who was Gov- 
ernor Johnson’s special commissioner to investigate the 
shameful official lawlessness of the city of San Diego 
towards the Industrial Workers of the World, sets forth 
in no uncertain terms the character of the organization 
with which we must deal. In that report one Industrial 
Workers of the World publication is quoted as follows: 
“No worker or set of workers in any craft or branch of 
any industry can make a contract with an employer which 
he must consider sacred while later his fellow-workers 
in the same industry are on strike.’’ In addition to this 
disregard for contracts this industrial unionism has 
advocated sabotage as an instrument in its warfare with 
capital. Sabotage means a general understanding among 
the workers to turn out inferior goods and take up time 
with getting tools repaired, and so on. One of them 
writes, ‘‘I hope to see the day when the man who goes 
out of the-factory will be the one who will be called a 
scab, when the good union man will stay in the factory, 
whether the capitalists like it or no.’”’ Mr. Weinstock 
says, ‘The evidence before me forces the conclusion that 
it is the organized and deliberate purpose of the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World to teach and preach and burn 
into the hearts of its followers that they are justified in 
lying, in trampling under foot their own agreements, 
in confiscating the property of others, in disobeying the 
mandates of the courts, and in paralyzing the industries 
of the nation.’”’ We have already seen a little of the 
manner of paralysis which they have brought to the 
industries of some parts of Europe by their syndical strikes, 
and the same methods here would indeed be a far more 
menacing instrument in the hands of labor than any of 
the strikes that we heretofore have known. But this is 
the point that we must notice here. It all indicates a 
fleeing from the task. No bond is sacred enough to bind 
them to it. He goes farther than the old-time shepherd’s 
hireling. He not only flees from his work when the wolf 
of poverty comes to his door in the form of low wages, 
but he would flee from the very state of being a hireling, 
~ “whose own the sheep are not.” 

But, if we knew even a little of the state of mind of the 
modern wage-worker, we should at once admit that the 
evil which has come so strongly to the front in the troubles 
with the Industrial Workers of the World is found in 
varying degree among them all. Everywhere in their 
ethics the man who works beyond the time for going 
home or works a little harder than the rest is looked upon 
as disloyal and almost a scab. We hardly need to call 
to mind the class morality of the plumber who, when 
“called to bring gas to reason, takes the opportunity 
to disorganize the water supply,’ for employers every- 
where complain of the increased idleness of the workers 
and how hard it is to get from them a good day’s work. 
It is their true complaint that their men do not take 
any real interest in their work. Rauschenbusch says, 
“Why should they?”’ Would not Jesus say to-day, The 
factory hand is slow, and takes no interest in his work, 
because he is a factory hand? ‘Take, for example, the 
common suspicion which wage-workers have of piece- 
work. We all know how it has been used by conscience- 
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less employers to keep wages down and increase the 
slavery of the daily work. John Graham Brooks says 
that ‘‘there are shops in which piece-work results in chang- 
ing the wage-scale three times in a year.’’ By this system 
the best hirelings not only lower their own wage, but 
also the wages in proportion of those who have not the 
wit, strength, or opportunity to earn as much, The 
good hireling—and there are plenty of them—knows that 
to work his best is not only not worth his while, but will 
lead to the exaction of heavier tasks from his fellows. 

I am afraid that it is not easy for many of us who have 
fixed salaries and a large enough income to take all fear 
of want from us to realize how appalling is the anxiety 
of the worker of losing his job, especially in times of 
depression. Hundreds of thousands—some say ten mill- 
ion—of our American workers are only a few weeks from 
starvation all their lives. Each week’s wage only just 
meets the barest needs for the home, and usually meets 
only about 50 per cent. of what are the real needs of 
the home. After the rent, food, and clothes have been 
provided, there is often nothing left but a debt. The 
life of the hireling in modern America has in it very little 
to stir him to the so-called loftier standard of ethics of 
the shepherd. 

If we dwell on this growing feature of our modern 
industry, we shall see how important it is, not only as 
an economic problem and wrong, but as a menace to our 
ethical life. Rauschenbusch says, “The existence of a 
large class of our population without property rights in 
the material in which they work and the tools they work 
with must have subtle and far-reaching effects on the 
character of this class and on the moral tone of the people 
at large.” If proof were needed of this, we can look at 
the ethics of the Industrial Workers of the World for our 
proof. They amply furnish the illustration of changing 
ethical standards under adverse economical conditions. 

So much by way of indicating our problem and showing 
the critical ethical situation which our modern industry 
presents to us. From this point on it would be well to 
see if there is anything that can help interpret it to us 
and help forward a solution. First of all, let us all re- 
member the largely social character of our own ethics. 
Some one has said, “‘ Before society was, morality was not.”’ 
Those who have no part or lot in the ends for which 
society exists will always adapt their morality to suit 
their outcast state. Our moral sanctions will depend 
very much on the kind of society of which we form a 
part. The ethics of the shepherd and the ethics of the 
hireling are not necessarily the same all through, any 
more than the methods of Madame Breshkovsky and Jane 
Addams need be the same in a twentieth-century civiliza- 
tion. One of the most illuminating passages in the life 
of Frederick Douglass is one in which is shown the effect 
of slavery on the ethics of this fine man. After he had 
become a religious man, and was most faithful in the 
study of his Bible, and seeking day by day to live the 
highest ideals, he said of his condition: “I am not only - 
a slave of Master Thomas, I am also a slave of society 
at large. Society has bound itself in fact and in form to 
assist Master Thomas in robbing me of my liberty and 
the just reward of my labor.’’ Then he began to argue 
that his rights against both were the same. Some will 
remember how he justifies stealing on these grounds. He 
felt that the ethics of another social scale were not bind- 
ing upon him. That is exactly what is taking place 
before our eyes in such organized defiance of current 
moral ideas in the Industrial Workers of the World. ‘They 
are creating an ethical standard in harmony with their 
social condition, just as Douglass was obtaining an ethi- 
cal standard in harmony with the conditions of slavery; 
and we can say that the little contribution of the gospel 
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story of the hireling will hold in this context also. They 
steal, they break contracts, they practise sabotage because 
they are hirelings, and only hirelings; and we cannot 
expect the ethics of the shepherd from them until we 
place them or give them the opportunity to reach the 
social sphere of the shepherd. We cannot change per- 
manently their ethical ideals until we change the environ- 
ment which does so much to frame those ideals. 

In all we have said thus far of the different ethical 
standard of the workers we ought to guard against the 
slander which may be in some of our minds as the result 
of what we have already said, that the hireling is not 
as good a man as the shepherd. Usually, even amongst 
the most oppressed, he is just as kindly and as well sup- 
plied with the virtues as the owner of the sheep. He 
might consider his action just as virtuous as his master’s 
in the presence of the wolf. Put the master in the place 
of the hireling, and he would probably have acted in the 
same way. Referring back to our illustration from the 
life of Frederick Douglass, some of us may remember 
how the master of Douglass told him, years after he had 
escaped from slavery, that he would have done the same 
had he been in Douglass’s place. If, as is sometimes 
defined, morality is that which makes for life, escape 
from slavery is far more ethical than obeying the law 
not to escape. Should a new slavery appear and men 
see a gateway, a method, an ism out of all harmony 
with legal and social standards, but still looking toward 
more life and fuller, then their actions may also be counted 
as moral. And is it not for more life and fuller? Some 
of it is not, but, oh, much of it is. At present the worker 
tends to have only a bread-and-butter interest in his 
work, whereas you and I have a pride and joy in our work. 
It is indeed a true word that “‘one of the gravest accusa- 
tions against our industrial system is that it does not 
produce in the common man the pride and joy of good 
work.” ‘The best work everywhere is that into which 
we put our love, and we mostly love that work only which 
we know to be our own. ‘To rob the common life of men, 
to rob the nation, of the great moral qualities which can 
be its inheritance,—indeed are its inheritance,—which 
come from such loved work, is a loss which is incalculable. 
There is a certain loss in sabotage, just as in among the 
Roman slaves labor was found the dearest and most ex- 
pensive, so that the owners would not supply them with 
anything but the crudest tools; but the moral loss to the 
community in the paralysis of the finer springs of human 
action is so great that it brings a great load of sadness on 
the hearts of all who only realize a small fraction of it. 

Admitting all this, we may still be overwhelmed by 
the no means easy task of changing hirelings into shep- 
herds. We cannot take refuge with Plato in saying that 
only the philosophic class can be really moral, “since 
slaves and the proletariat could not receive the intel- 
lectual education necessary to train the reason.” But 
there are not wanting illustrations of the kind of rela- 
tionship which helps to abolish the hireling spirit and 
make it more like that of the shepherd. Wherever a 
spirit of co-operation and profit-sharing has entered 
industry, illustration abounds of the new spirit in which 
the task is done. If we can bring about a system of 
industry which shall be based on the spirit of co-opera- 
tion, where the tools and the rewards shall be the com- 
mon property, we shall see the doom of the present 
system of fleeing hirelings. It may be said that the 
shepherd became a shepherd and thus gained the new 
spirit by his thrift, his sobriety, his wit and organizing 
ability; and it is the hireling’s fault that he is an hire- 
ling. But no man with knowledge of the methods of 
modern industry or with practical experience in the 
factory life of to-day would argue like that long. All 
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cannot be shepherds to-day: yea, very, very few can be 
shepherds to-day. “The destruction of the poor is his 
poverty,” said the Bible years ago; but in no age did it 
receive more illustration than in the present. It is not 
for any thrift or personal virtue that our humblest, poorest 
citizen is a part owner of the beautiful parks that surround 
our city. It is not by any personal organizing ability 
that he is one of the capitalists in the great corporation 
that puts protection into our cities and gives water for 
its needs. In the common ownership of these things we 
have the example of the beginnings of the new system, 
where there should be no real hirelings. 

May we say, in closing, that those churches which 
stand for salvation by character should be most concerned 
with the menace which the ethics of the modern hirelings 
is receiving. Is it nothing to ye, all ye that pass by, 
that the highest ideals of the human heart are being 
dragged in the mud and laughed to scorn? Is it nothing 
to ye, all ye that pass by, that the things for which men 
have died are being given up by bodies of our working 
men as being inadequate for the life that they have to 
live? Let other churches worry, if they will, about men 
losing faith in miracles, doubting the loyalty of the masses 
to the church,—these are not our concern. », Our concern 
is to know and correct the causes of those things that 
will crucify the divinity of human nature, that will shame 
the principles of brotherhood and progress which we 
have come to count fundamental. Is it nothing to us? 
We as a church can be hireling in our attitude toward 
the whole movement of unrest, if we so decide. We 
can be in a lower class than the man who counts no 
contract sacred when we disregard the contract we have 
made with our God, the pledge which we have given to 
the great human spirit of love in our souls, when we fight 
the strugglers instead of helping them. Prof. Sloane, 
in his lectures on ‘‘The French Revolution and Religious 
Reform,’’ points out how much of the insensate violence 
of the revolution was due to the cowardice and apathy 
of the higher clergy. The humbler clergy, he thinks, 
remained largely true to their flocks and their duty, but 
the responsible hierarchy fled, “and the possible media- 
tion which they might have undertaken failed.’”’ To-day 
the whole civilized world is slowly coming face to face 
with similar trouble only on a very much more critical 
scale. Shall we ignore it and flee from it? That is 
for us each one to decide. Many of us have already 
decided that we cannot flee from it; that the fundamental 
sin at this time is cowardice, even as the fundamental 
virtue now is comradeship with the worker in his cause. 
Jesus, “the comrade of the days before there were 
churches,” as a socialist once said, keeps his hold on the 
world, not because he was the God-man or Man-god, not 
because he was born normally or abnormally, not because 
he redeemed mankind or did not, “but because of all 
the great historic and legendary figures of the past he 
is the one who convinces us that he was never afraid.” 

RocwHEsTER, N.Y. 


Edward Grieg’s Religion. 


“During a visit that I made to England in the year 
1888,” wrote Edward Grieg, “‘I was impressed by the 
views of Unitarianism, and in the nineteen years that 
have passed I have remained in that belief. Everything 


' that people have become enthusiastic about since makes 


no impression on me any more. Pure science? As a 
means to an end excellent; as an end, however, for me, 
at least, entirely unsatisfying. I must hold to the con- 
ception of God, although it only too often comes into 
collision with the conception of prayer.” 
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For Vanity. 


I would the scene might flash before your eye, 
Of bonnie mother birds that bleed and die, 
When you with plumage rare 
Bedeck your hair 
For Vanity. 


I would the piteous cry might haunt your ear, 
Of helpless orphan broods that pine in fear, 
When you white feathers wear, 
Ye ruthless fair, 
For Vanity. 


I would these sights and sounds of useless pain 
Might burn themselves upon your heart and brain, 
When you, unblushing, dare 
Such spoils to share 
For Vanity. 
Who loves the birdlings, gave them plumage gay 
For their own joy,—the God to whom ye pray; 
Remember, when at prayer, 
He does not care 
For Vanity. 
—Hannah J. Dawtrey. 


Literature, 
THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF THE WORLD. 
Nathaniel William Taylor Lectures for 
1910-11, delivered before the Divinity 
School of Yale University. By George John 
Blewett, Ryerson Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy in Victoria College, University of 
Toronto. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, $2 net.—The view of the world here 
set forth is that of modern idealism of the 
Hegelian or Absolute type, as held by Royce, 
McTaggart, and Bradley. It is, however, 
an individual work, evidently the outcome of 
long and deep reflection on the part of its 
author. ‘The belief that a unity of religion 
and reason, or a perpetual movement toward 
it, is within the possibilities of the spirit of 
man, is the fundamental conviction of the 
work. This unity is found in the ‘‘CGcu- 
menical Theology’’ with its two great ideas of 
Incarnation and Atonement. Christian ex- 
perience, when it is carefully examined, is 
found to contain the idealistic interpretation 
of the world in itself, and the principles of 
the idealistic view of experience, to which 
reason leads us, find their fulfilment in the 
Christian view of things. Religion is at 
once intellect, emotion, and will, fused into a 
masterful reality of practice. It is a view of 


the world which, with or without reflective | 


thought, has its being in faith and passion, 
in self-devotion and practical achievement. 
Sin is given much attention, no part of the 
book showing more evidently the author’s 
effort to include in the unity of religion and 


reason the thing which seems to make any | 
The estimate of. 


such unity impossible. 
Prof. James is worth quoting. He is ‘‘that 
great and admirable man,” ‘with light- 
ning-like penetration of mind,’ from whom 
the ‘‘popular mind of Christianity has in our 
own day received perhaps the most remark- 
able formulation ever given to it.’’ ‘This 
popular mind “‘may be described as the 
habit of holding things together by letting 
them stand apart. Different positions, not 
easily reconciled, are felt, acutely and deeply, 
to be true; and are simply held side by side; 
a method. at once honorable and inevitable 
in popular thought; 


in one is not felt to stand in the way of 


not so honorable in. 
deliberate theology when systems are built | 
in separate compartments, and a conclusion 
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the opposite conclusion in another,” His 
method and conclusions are rejected because, 
with the best intentions, they inflict upon 
religion a mortal wound. Pluralistic Theism, 
however popular it may be and however 
striking may be its expression in theology, 
is not the full mind nor the final word of 
Christianity. There is a great deal of repeti- 
tion in these pages, in which respect they re- 
mind us of Royce. ‘The principal ideas are 
given again and again, which, however 
advisable it may be in lectures before hearers, 
is not desirable in a book. 


Tse CHuRCH AND Society. By R. Ful- 
ton Cutting, LL.D. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.25 net.—Dr. Cutting 
is a prominent and active layman of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. It was he 
who founded the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search. He has been president of the New 
York Trade School and also of the Citizens’ 
Union, and is president of the New York 
Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor. He is, then, unusually well 
equipped by both special interest and wide 
experience to interpret the social relations 
of the churches and to show how their social 
influence may be made more effective by 
closer and wiser co-operation with the great- 
est of all social agencies—government. The 
book is based upon careful inquiry made by 
correspondence and interviews with clergy- 
men, Officials, and leading citizens. The 
limited co-operation between the churches 
and the civil authority disclosed by the in- 
vestigation Dr. Cutting would extend far 
beyond its present limits. The government 
needs the assistance of the churches, and they 
in turn cannot do their best work without 
giving aid to the civil power. ‘The churches 
have made a serious mistake in surrendering 
social work to other agencies and institu- 
tions. Various diagrams set forth in graphic 
fashion just what is being done by churches, 
and suggest how much more could be done 
if the churches would take active interest in 
the matter. More than thirty ways in 
which churches can help the schools are thus 
displayed at a glance. The police should 
be encouraged, assisted, supported, and 
stimulated by the united moral sentiment 
of the churches, whereby it would become 
an agency for the promotion of virtue that 
would powerfully affect the church’s possi- 
bility of success. All that is needed is simply 
the moralizing of an existing agency. Simi- 
larly with public health and child welfare 
much might easily be done. Above all, 
there is need of the influence of morals and 
religion in the formation of public opinion, 
and here, more than anywhere, the work of 
individuals is insufficient. The churches 


must come together for the great task of 


moralizing public opinion. 


THE THREE GREATEST MAXIMS OF THE 


Worip. By Albert Josiah Lyman. Boston: |} 


The Pilgrim Press.——The three maxims are: 
“Know thyself,”’ the advice of the Delphic 
oracle to Socrates; “‘Control thyself,” the 
word of Marcus Aurelius and the Stoics; 


and “Deny thyself,” which may be regarded | 
as the counsel of Christianity. Any one of. 


these maxims alone might lead earnest souls 


to something at least unlovely. Too much} 


seeking after self-knowledge is apt to end 


in morbid and quite useless introspection, 


|spoke her word in Hedged In. 
|member it, that novel was not a great suc- 


(14) 


The rigidity of the Stoics does not always 
offer a spectacle of perfect loveliness. Per- 
haps they needed a little true humility, 
while a distorted view of Christianity, in its 
constant insistence upon self-sacrifice, has 
sometimes led to a foolish self-denial which 
landed some not wholly wise persons in the 
arctic region of a renunciation of many 
things that they sadly needed for their more 
perfect development. In five sermons—for 
they have texts, though artfully removed to 
separate pages—Mr, Lyman gives, on these 
and kindred subjects, much helpful sugges- 
tion, Thus it is interesting, after a lovely 
passage from Plato’s Phaedrus, ‘‘ How charm- 
ing is divine philosophy,’’—to have Goethe 
and Matthew Arnold and Howells and 
James brought together, as teaching the 
doctrine of self-knowledge. In discussing the 
temptation of Jesus, our author says that 
Jesus’ ‘“‘method of moral battle begins with 
the energetic use of free intellect’; and it 
“ends with the equally energetic exercise of 
the free will.” We are always glad to note 
when modern writers, following in the line 
of Phillips Brooks, lay special stress on “the 
mind that was in Jesus.” Again, it is, more 
than a fantastic, a really helpful, use of the 
words, ‘‘He took up that whereon he lay,” 
to show that it is often better to carry than 
to leave our trouble; that is, to work it into 
the substance of a new and better kind of 
living. ‘There was thus much of moral sug- 
gestion in the resolutions passed at the town 
meeting of Glastonbury: “‘ Resolved, That 
we build a new school-house. Resolved, 
That we build the new school-house out of 
the materials of the old. Resolved, That the 
old school-house remain standing and in use 
until the new one is completed.’ Surely, 
there is too much destruction for the mere 
joy of pulling down. Let us build something, 
even though we chance to build some of the 
old sorrow and trouble into it; for it is 
often ‘‘better to carry than to leave.” In 
such happy wise Mr. Lyman gives many 
suggestive words that set us to thinking, and 
to set us to thinking is assuredly to render 
a great service. 
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Love’s CrucrpLe. By Mary Shepardson 
Pomeroy. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 
$1.35 net.—This story, with its motto ‘‘She 
loved much,” certainly does not offend, as 
did Mallock’s clever but wicked tale of The 
Woman with a Past, upon whose tomb- 
stone was blasphemously inscribed, ‘‘ Blessed 
are the pure in heart.’’ Mrs. Pomeroy has 
approached her problem seriously and ear- 
nestly—the problem whether the so-called 
“fallen woman” can redeem herself, and in 
time win honor and love and a fair standing 
in the world. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, with 
much more literary power than this author, 
As we re- 


cess, though, of course, a passionate and 
powerful appeal for justice. Nor is Mrs. 
Pomeroy perfectly successful, In the first 
of her story, she is, perhaps, more “convinc- 
ing.”’ She does not dodge the ugly traps’ 
and pitfalls that beset the poor woman’s 
way. But later on the actor father, the 
glorious musician lover, the half-demented 
uncle, make too improbable a combination 
for any but the most jaded novel reader. 
The writer does better in describing the 
country home in which the heroine first 


(15) 


finds a glimpse of peace, only to see that she 
must leave it, as, of course, the son of 
the house soon loses his heart to this glorious 
creature, and then “all the world is in the 
sea.” Still, in spite of its improbable, or 
frankly impossible, incidents, the story is an 
honest and earnest attempt to throw some 
light on one of the darkest problems in 
human life. That Mrs. Pomeroy has not 
fully solved it is not greatly to be wondered 
at. 
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Miss Joun Buty. By Yoshio Markino. 
Boston: Houghton Miffiin Company. $1.50 
net.—There are two ways to observe this 
world, says the Japanese artist who writes 
and illustrates this study of the English 
girl. One is to see everything all over, but 
very roughly, as tourists who travel round 
the world in a short time. The other is to 
study details. Now these are sketches of 
real girls; and surely no one can have a 
better chance to study real girls than one 
who is admitted to their homes in terms of 
familiar daily intercourse. It is interesting 
to observe how customs and characteristics 
strike one to whom they are new, especially 
if the observer starts from a viewpoint of 
interested study ready to admire rather 
than criticise. 


Cave, Mounp, AND LAKE DWELLERS. By 
Florence Holbrook, Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co.—Miss Holbrook has been successful 
in making intelligible and interesting to 
children some knowledge of the life of primi- 
tive men,—the way they lived, the animals 
they saw, the utensils they used, how they 
cooked, wove, dressed, travelled, and over- 
came obstacles that would reduce a man of 
to-day to despair. The book is plentifully 
supplied with pictures. The aim of the 
author has been to give the young student a 
broader outlook on past history and achieve- 
ment, and desire to help in the continuous 
progress of the race. 


JACQUINE OF THE Hart. By E. Gallienne 
Robin. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.30 net.—This romance of the Channel 
Islands is well worth reading if only for its 
rendition of the strange island life. Jac- 
quine is a new type among recent heroines, 


' patient and devoted, yet spirited, faithful 


as a dog, and yet self-respecting. Through 
the discipline of suffering she gains what 
she cares for most, but the reader may be 
permitted to think that she was too good 
for him, though perhaps the consistency of 
his character is in reality a merit. 


THe RELENTLESS CURRENT. By M. E. 
Charlesworth. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.25 net.—Besides the place 
which this book holds as a novel it allies 
itself with the cause of social justice and 
calls attention to reforms needed in our 
penal and judicial systems. Incidentally 
it shows an innocent man enmeshed in a 
web of circumstantial evidence. The Eng- 
lish heroine is a bright, courageous girl who 
deserves the happiness that finally comes to 
her and leaves the book not wholly sad. 


Tue LEGEND oF Love. By Howard V. 
Sutherland. New York: Desmond Fitz- 
gerald—Why Mr. Sutherland should give 
a disappointing turn to what by rights 
should have been a charming and poetic 
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legend is a mystery. The grotesque and the 
sad elements in it need more effective con- 
trast; and the princess, robbed of her birth- 
right, misses the place she should rightfully 
hold in the tale. It is a dainty little vol- 
ume, and the book itself is so good that it 
ought to have been better. 


Rayton: A Backwoops MystErY. By 
Theodore Goodridge Roberts——The woods 
of New Brunswick are the scene of this story, 
the central interest of which is first presented 
by two red marks on a playing card. It 
involves various characters and is closely 
associated with a love-story which deepens 
'the general interest of the reader. Mr. 
Roberts writes well, and there is no failure 
of interest until the mystery is solved and 
the love-story brought to its suitable finish. 


HEROES oF Every-pay Lire. By Fanny 
E. Coe. Boston: Ginn & Co.—It is good 
to read the stories of heroes of peace,—of 
‘men whose daring and sacrifice rose to meet 
‘tests that came to them in the course of 
‘common life. Miss Coe, in preparing this 
‘reader for the upper school grades, has 
‘drawn from F. Hopkinson Smith, Jacob 
Riis, Walt Whitman, Gustav Kobbé, Ray 
Stannard Baker, and others. Her selections 
are all well chosen and well edited. 


PETER IN THE FrrReLicnT. By William 
Allen Knight. The Pilgrim Press. 60 cents 
net.—Since The Song of Our Syrian Guest 
gave the writer an international reputation, 
he has put out a series of somewhat similar 
studies which illuminate Bible incidents 
and scenes. 
life of Simon Peter, as he fished on the Sea 
of Galilee or shared in the closing tragic 
scenes of the gospel story, all drawn with 
tenderness and reverence. 


Across THE LatTituDES. By John Flem- 
ing Wilson. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.25 net.—One of last year’s novels that 
bids fair to hold its own in the fall output 


of new books is this, by the author of The} 


Land Claimers. Mr. Wilson writes with 
engaging directness of style, and his books 
have to do with the real things that are done 
by real men. Interesting adventures and 
courageous deeds find in him an appre- 
‘ciative chronicler. 


Magazines. 
The September Woman’s Home Com- 
panion is the fall fashion number. Under 


the direction of Grace Margaret Gould, 
who edits the Fashion Department, women 
are shown how they may dress fashionably 
and yet economically. Special articles con- 
tributed are; “The Town that had no 
Slums”; “Three American Duchesses,” 


being an intimate account of the Duchess of |\wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 


Manchester, the Duchess of Roxburghe, and 
the Duchess of Marlborough; ‘‘What Men 
have meant in my Life,” an extremely 
personal article by a great professional 
writer; ‘How I sing ‘The Rosary,’” an ar- 
| ticle of advice to singers by Ernestine Schu- 
|mann-Heink, a great operatic and concert 
star; and “Playing Fair,” a practical talk to 
business girls, full of stories of actual cases 
and other real material. Fiction is contrib- 


These are pictures from the/| 
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uted by Mary Stewart Cutting, Juliet Wilbor 
Tompkins, Frederick M. Smith, Mary 
Hastings Bradley, Sophia Chandler, and 
Beulah Marie Dix. There are numerous 
illustrations in colors, and the regular de- 
partments are full of good reading and prac- 
tical ideas. 


Miscellaneous. 


In another column we print a poem that 
was written in England to illustrate ‘‘the 
story of the egret.’”’ It has been much 
used in the crusade to persuade ladies no 
longer to countenance the cruel sacrifice of 
birds, which has reduced certain species 
already to extermination and now threatens 
others. It has been much reprinted both 
in this form and as translated into Dutch. 
Copies may be had from the Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds, 23 Queen Anne’s 
Gate, London, S.W., England. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC, 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 


‘tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 


whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
pecceiaated favor in liberal religious circles in the United 

tates and England, and whose large experience in Child 

Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions an: special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

_ The endeavor made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register: — 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know.... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance... . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 


of self-respect, and normally, without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. .. . I am eck 


‘ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 


family.” 
Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents each, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MABS. 
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before they should part for the night, the 
grand old song sounded thin and colorless 


until the curly-headed little blackies added 
their sweet and thrilling voices and swelled 
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into sets of ten, and to each of the four sets 
he gave a corner of the garden, while the 
fifth set had a little grassy knoll in its centre; 
and all the little boys immediately began 


The Bome. 


Happiness. 


The happiest thing, 
The freest thing, 
That man may hope to see 
Is a sun-bonnet mite 
Of a country child 
In the top 
Of an apple-tree. 
—Mary Dawson. 


Our Faith. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


THE FATHERHOOD oF Gop. 


The way had been long, through thick, 
pine-scented woods down to where the sil- 
very sea sand gave place to green, foam- 
bordered, softly rising and retreating waves. 
So we were glad to rest, Davy and I, seated 
snugly side by side upon a fallen log in 
among sturdy “dusty-miller” plants, ever- 
lastings, and wandering purple beach-peas; 
looking out the while over the wide stretch 
of water spread out before;us in the warm, 
rosy glow of the slowly setting sun. 

‘‘Mother,” said small-boy Davy, softly, 
as he leaned his head on my shoulder, “‘it 
makes me feel sort of homesick-like,—sort as 
if the sky and the birds and the sea and every- 
thing were waiting, just waiting for some 
one.” 

Before I could answer came the clear 
notes of a wood-thrush from the woods be- 
hind us, ‘‘And so we are waiting, we are 
waiting for the coming of our King.” 

“All waiting,” murmured the lapping 
waves, and whispered the waving weeds all 
round about us, “‘all waiting for the passing 
of our King.” 

“The King!” cried Davy, eagerly. “Is 
there a king coming by this way? and may 
we see him, too, mother? Can we see him?” 

“We do not see him,’”’ sang the thrush; 
“no one ever sees our King; but we all 
know him and feel him when, every day, 
just before sunset, he passes through the 
woods, along the sands, and over the glisten- 
ing water.” 

“Yes,’’ sighed and rustled the tall trees, 
“we all feel and know him as he passes by!”’ 

Just then the round and golden sun 
slipped silently from sight; the soft evening 
breeze rippled over the water which, like 
the few white, woolly clouds overhead, 
turned pink in the warm afterglow. With 
one deep, grand voice the woods and waves 
and weeds and blossoms and all the happy 
birds joined in the solemn chorus,— 

“Come, thou almighty King, 
Help us thy name to sing; 
Help us to praise.’’ 

But Davy looked at me and folded his 
hands, and together we softly repeated, “Our 
Father, who art in’ Heaven.’ 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN. 


In a big and beautiful garden lived a 
kind Father with his great, great many little 
boys. ‘There must have been almost fifty of 
them, so, of course, when they were all 
planting, tending, or picking flowers in one 
and the same garden bed, there was bound 
to be endless confusion and trouble. To 
prevent this the Father divided his boys 


to dig and spade and rake and hoe and 
weed and reap, and do all manner of interest- 
ing things in their very own particular 
garden-corner-plot, while their busy Father 
went back to his affairs in his own large 
grove at the other end of the farm. 

Now each one of these five garden-plots 
was entirely unlike any of the others: conse- 
quently each set of boys not only played 
different games and grew different crops, 
but they became very dissimilar in appear- 
ance. In one corner the boys grew rice and 
tea and hemp, and were tanned to a light 
yellow by the sun: their dark eyes were 
aslant, and, to save trouble, they twisted 
their hair as it grew longer and longer into 
queues hanging down their backs. In an- 
other corner—there where the sun beat down 
most fiercely—the boys were burned almost 
black, while the great heat contracted and 
curled their short hair into kinks. The boys 
in the next corner were almost, but not 
quite, as dark, though their hair was straight 
and long, while in the fourth corner the 
long, coarse-haired little fellows had skins 
tanned to a coppery red. 

The boys in the middle of the garden, 
where it was cool and shady, kept their 
pink-and-white skins and soft and glossy 
brown and yellow hair; but their eyes— 
though softly blue, gray, or brown—had be- 
come too weak to look through the other 
boys’ changed skins to know them for 
their brothers. So these fair-skinned lads 
kept aloof atop of their own tree-covered 
green hill and looked down upon the other 
little chaps hard at work in the four garden- 
corners until they should be called to the 
happy harvest-home in the busy Father’s 
own green grove at the other end of the 
farm. 

When at last the call came, the boys in 
the centre garden-plot being nearest, reached 
their Father first. 

“Where are the rest of you?” asked he, 
“‘and why did not you wait for the others?” 

“Because, dear Father,’’ answered the 
fair-haired boys, ‘‘those others are a very 
queer lot. They have black, brown, red, 
and yellow skins, and very different hair 
from ours. Also, instead of velvet caps 


or straw hats they wear their hair in pig- 


tails or stuck full of feathers. So we are 
going to play harvest-home games by our- 
selves.” 


So they began their play (while the kind |. 


Father, his face grown still and sad, looked 
on) with long-distance running and bow- 
and-arrow target practice; but somehow 
there was no snap to it until the Father 
called the red-skinned laddies, who gleefully 
joined in and made things hum until every 
one was tired. 

Then they all sat down and told yarns; 
but there was little fun in that until the 
Father invited the long-haired, brown-skin- 
ned urchins to tell fairy-story after fairy- 
story. 

In the kite-flying contest the kites would 


flop, and all the strings grew tangled till | 


the yellow-complexioned, slant-eyed chap- 


pies fetched a lot of bird, butterfly, and. 


dragon kites and showed the others how. 
When, at the end of the happy time, the 
boys all stood up, slim and straight, to sing 


the volume of the chorus,— 


“Oh, Father, to thy love we owe 
All that is fair and good below.” 


“Well sung!” cried the Father. Your 
voices blend so beautifully that I should 
like to hear you sing my favorite song.” 
So once more the fresh young voices rang 
out,— ’ 


““Come, brothers, let us go, 
Qur Father is our guide; 

And, when the way grows steep and wish, 
He journeys at our side.” 


When that, too, was ended, the boys— 
all the five different sets of them—turned 
towards their Father and called out, “Good- 
night, Father!” 

Then they all called out to each other: 
“Good-night, brothers! Sleep well and 
pleasant dreams, brothers!”” And they parted 
for the night. 


How Harry Passed. 


The regular teacher was sick, and the sub- 
stitute teacher was reading the names of 
those who were to pass into the Bidivision 
next term. 

Every boy and girl sat up straight and 
listened. Harry sat straightest of them 
all. He was so sure of hearing his name 
among the others, but it wasn’t there. 
The teacher had finished—she had sat 
down behind the desk and Harry’s name 
had not been read. 

Harry had hard work to keep from crying. 
Of course he wanted to pass, but that 
wasn’t all. If he passed, mother had prom- 
ised him a week-end visit at Uncle Phil’s, 
five miles away, and he was to go all alone, 
for the first time, on the electric car, and 
pay his own fare to the conductor, and carry 
his nightie and play clothes packed in father’s 
bag. But this was not to happen unless he 
should pass. ; 

No wonder he walked home with his 
head down and couldn’t talk. Mother was 
upstairs when he reached home. She called. 
to him :— i 

“Come upstairs, Harry. I’m getting yeas 
clothes ready.” : 

Harry went upstairs to hisroom. Father’s 
bag was open on the bed, and mother was 
folding things and laying them into it. 

“T think you had better go on the four-- 
o’clock car, Harry,” she said, ‘‘and, if you 
do, we.shall have to hurry: so run into the 
bath-room and wash your hands very clean, 
and then begin to change your suit.” 

Harry went into the bath-room, and, while 
he washed, he kept thinking. Mother hadn’t 
asked him if he had passed, and she_ _was 
packing the bag and had told him to be 
getting ready. Perhaps she wouldn’t think 
to ask him at all, and, if she didn’t, why 
colon. he go, and just say nothing? 

» He had begun to untie his shoes when 
eee said :— ayst 

“Of course, you passed, didn’t you, 
dear? You’ve been having such good marks 
all along.” 

But before Harry could answer, the cone 
low kitten jumped on the bed. ~ 

“Here! Here! Kitty—get , right off!” 
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“Your paws are all dirty. 
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cried mother. 
Scat! Scat!” 

When she came back, after sending the 
kitten downstairs, she seemed to forget 
that Harry hadn’t answered her question. 
He went on changing his shoes, and mother 
tucked another clean handkerchief into the 
bag and snapped it together. 

“Vou must be a good boy,’ she was say- 
ing, “and mind Uncle Phil and Aunt Clara— 
oh, there’s Mrs. Mason coming across— 
mind them the first time they speak. Come 
right upstairs, Mrs. Mason. I’m getting 
Harry ready to go to Uncle Phil’s. I prom- 
ised him he should go if he passed this 
term.” 

“And he passed, did he?’ asked Mrs. 
Mason. ‘‘Isn’t that splendid!” 

“Yes,”’ replied mother, ‘‘and he’s going 
all alone on the trolley.” 

As soon as mother had spoken, an uneasy, 
horrid little feeling came all over Harry. 
Mother had told a lie, and it was all his 
fault—mother, who hated lies worse than 
anything. How she would feel if she knew! 

“Well,” said Mrs. Mason, “if you’re 
going to put him on the four-o’clock car, 
I'll run along home, for you’ll have to start 

- soon.” 

Harry began to feel more and more mis- 
erable and to care less and less about going. 
He made up his mind that he would tell 
mother the truth. Mother was brushing 
her hat. 

“T’ll wait till she gets through,’ he 
thought. ‘Probably it needs a little brush- 
ing, anyway.” 

But she finished and began to put on 
her hat, and still Harry waited. - 

“Tt’s quarter of four,’’ said mother. 
“Come, Harry, get on your hat.” 

“Tl wait till we’re just going out the 
door. It’ll be easier when I’m walking 
along,”’ he thought. 

They went out, mother locking the door 
behind them, and Harry said nothing. 

“T’ll wait till we get just to the corner 
of Pleasant Street,’ he said to himself. 
He was very wretched, and it was getting 
harder every minute to speak. How he 
wished that he had told mother the truth 
in the very beginning! 

They went hurrying past Pleasant Street 
corner, and still he couldn’t speak. 

“When we get to Main Street,” he thought, 
“at the very first store we come to.”’ 

They reached Main Street, and passed 
the first store, the second, and the third. 

“Wurry a little faster, Harry. It’s three 
minutes of four now,’’ said mother. 

Now he must speak! He opened his 
mouth, but his throat seemed to squeeze 
right up so tightly that not a sound could 
escape. 

“Now, we'll wait here,’ said mother. 
“Four o’clock—it’s time for the car.’ 

Harry braced himself and looked up the 
street. The car wasn’t in sight. 

“Perhaps it’s going to be a little bit 
late to-night,” said mother, _ 

Another minute, and the car turned the 
corner and came bumping down the street. 

Now—now—there wasn’t a minute to 
lose—not one. He swallowed hard—harder. 

“Mother!” he spluttered. But she didn’t 


hear him: there was too much noise in the 
street. She stepped out toward the car and 


signalled it. Harry ran up to her and} 
| could take Fido with them for a protection. 


caught her hand, tugging hard at it. 
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“Mother!’’ he jerked out. ‘I—I—don’t 
put me on—I—I didn’t pass.” 

The car stopped, and some girls catne 
laughing and rushing up to it. Mother 
looked down at Harry. The tears were 
rolling down his cheeks. 

“Why, Harry—why, Harry!” she said, 
and she was so surprised that she didn’t 
say another word just then. 

When they reached home, they met a 
young lady coming away from the door. 
It was the substitute teacher, and she looked 
worried. 

“Ts this Harry’s mother?” she asked. 
“T came to tell you that I made a mistake 
in not having Harry’s name among those 
who passed. He did pass, and I am so 
sorry that I made such a dreadful mistake.” 

“We will go in and unpack the bag,’ said 
mother, after the teacher had gone. “But 
next week, if you are good, we will pack it 
again.’’—E stelle M. Tidd, in the Churchman. 


Comrades. 


Bobby was ten years old, and an alarm- 
ingly light-hearted and careless young per- 
son. It was supposed, however, that he 
would be capable of escorting his grand- 
mother to the family Christmas dinner, 
one block away from her home, without 
mishap. 

He was tall for his age, and he offered his 
arm to his grandmother in a gallant and 
satisfactory manner as they started off 
together. 

“T hope he will remember that she is al- 
most ninety, and not try to hurry her. I’m 
sure I’ve cautioned him enough,” said Bob- 
by’s mother, as she began to dress her younger 
children. But, when she arrived at the fam- 
ily party, it appeared that grandmother 
had turned her ankle, and was lying on the 
lounge. 

“Bobby,”’ said the mother, reproachfully, 
“where were you when grandma slipped?” 

“Now I won’t have that boy blamed,”’ 
said grandmother briskly, smiling up into 
Bobby’s remorseful face. ‘‘We came to 
a fine ice slide, and he asked me if I thought 
we could do it, and I told him I did. And 
I want you children to remember one thing: 
when you get to be ’most ninety, you’ll count 
a turned ankle a small thing compared with 
having somebody forget that you’ve out- 
lived everything but rheumatism and sitting 
still. Anybody that likes can rub this 
ankle a minute or two with some liniment, 
but I want Bobby next me at dinner, mind!”’ 
Youth’s Companion, 


The Camping Trip. 


Bert and Horace wanted to go camping. 
They had said so at least a dozen times a 
day since their arrival at grandfather’s farm 
for the long summer vacation. Grand- 
father laughed at them, and asked if they 
would like to take his gun and go up in the 
mountains to hunt bears; but one day grand- 
mother said :— 

“T don’t wonder the boys feel as they do. 
I always wanted to go camping when I was 
a little girl. I don’t see any reason, father, 
why you couldn’t put up a tent down under 
the apple-tree by the brook. The boys 
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“Why, of coutse I will, if they really want 
to go,” grandfather atiswered, as soon as he 
found that grandmother meant it. 

The boys were delighted and divided their 
time between watching grandfather put up 
the tent and lingering around the kitchen, 
where grandmother was making cookies and 
biscuits. She packed them in a large bas- 
ket and put in several red-cheeked apples 
and some doughnuts. 

“T guess there’s enough to last you two 
days, if not longer,’’ she remarked, as she 
spread a white napkin over the top of the 
basket before she put the cover on. 

You cannot imagine two happier boys than 
Bert and Horace when they started off 
bright and early the next morning. 

“We'll be back day after to-morrow, I 
think,’’ Bert called out, as they started 
along the path that led through the orchard. 
“We'll not come back before that time be- 
cause we want to make it seem as if we were 
a long way off.” 

“All right,” laughed grandmother. “Be 
sure you cover up warm to-night, and let me 
know if you need another blanket—oh, ‘ex- 
cuse me, I forgot you would be too far away 
to let me know. Good-bye.’ 

The house seemed very lonesome after the 
boys had gone. At dinner-time they won- 
dered how the campers were enjoying their 
first meal in camp. 

“Are you sure that tent will be warm 
enough for them?’ grandmother asked 
anxiously. 

The afternoon was unusually quiet, with 
no small boys and no dog about the place. 
Grandmother and grandfather both sighed 
as they sat down to their lonely supper. 

“Dearie me,” began grandmother, ‘I 
never should have urged their going if I had 
realized how much we would miss them.” 

She had hardly finished before she heard 
the sound of a dog barking joyously. 

“Why, there’s Fido,” she cried. ‘‘Can 
anything have happened—why—and here are 
the boys,’’ she went on, as her two grandsons 
appeared in the doorway. 

Bert and Horace looked at each other and 
laughed. They gave their grandmother the 
empty basket. 


“We ate everything up,’ announced 
Horace, ‘‘so we thought we might as well come 
home,” 


“Ate everything there was in that bas- 
ket!’ gasped grandmother, 

Bert and Horace nodded. “It was terribly 
good, too,’ added Bert. ‘You don’t know 
how hungry it makes you to go camping.”-— 
Annie Louise Berray, in Sunday School 
Times. 


One morning, at breakfast, Joey announced 
that he had the misfortune to fall out of bed 
the night before. ‘‘That was because you 
slept too near where you got in,’’ said Ethel, 
who likes to reason about things that happen 
to Joey. ‘‘Pooh, that wasn’t it!’’ he re- 
torted, with scorn. ‘‘It was because I slept 
too near where I fell out.” 


Seven-year-old Evadna agreed to a plan to 
help break her of the habit of sucking her 
thumb. Accordingly, one night that favor- 
ite member was well wrapped up in a piece of 
cloth. But the little one’s resolution gave 
way before she fell asleep; and, bursting into 
tears, she sobbed, “It’s the first time my 
thumb was ever stopped up!” 
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A Bit of Advice. 


When some one does a kindness to you upon your way, 

Take care that in your memory that friendly deed shall 
stay: 

Each helpful word, each loving gift that others give to you, 

Remember with a grateful mind, and thanks both warm 
and true. 


But, if you do a kindness to others as you go, 
The sooner you forget it, the sweeter it will grow. 
Leave others to remember it; press onward, as you ought; 
And love your best and give your best, without a backward 
thought. 
—Priscilla Leonard. 


Dr. Crothers in Wales. 


BY DR. W. TUDOR JONES. 


Il, 


My guide, Mr. Arthur Thomas, was 
calling me early. At nine o’clock we were 
to meet Dr. Crothers, Mrs. Crothers, and 
Mrs. William James. We left Llandyssul in 
heavy rain. Ten hours of driving were be- 
fore us. Soon the weather cleared, and we 
were able to have some fine views of the 
country extending right up to the mountains 
between Cardiganshire and Radnorshire. I 
had to point these mountains out as the 
companions of my childhood and boyhood, 
and was glad once more, after years of wan- 
derings, to have a glimpse of them. Leaving 
the two chapels, Liandyssul and Pantyde- 
faid, behind us, we entered the Clettwr 
Valley and the village of Pontshan, where 
Thomas Thomas kept his famous grammar 
school. We ascended the high hill on the 
other side of the village and saw Castell- 
hywel in the distance, where David Davis, 
the famous preacher and bard, lived. David 
Davis ministered for many years to these free 
churches. They were then Arian in their 
theology, but on the verge of becoming 
Socinian. David Davis has at least two 
descendants in the Unitarian ministry to-day, 
—Revs. V. D. Davis and Rudolf Davis,— 
and some of us are able to detect something 
of the Celtic spirit in both. Capel-y-fadfa 
was then reached. Our first visit was to the 
old chapel and the cottage, and our American 
friends were charmed with both. The new 
building, completed about seven years ago, 
is a very fine edifice, and reflects great credit 
on minister and congregation. We re- 
turned to Llwynrhydowen and saw the old 
and the new chapels. The story of the 
eviction from the old chapel was related by 
Mr. Arthur Thomas to us on the steps out- 
side the old chapel, where the congregation 
worshipped the Sunday following their 
ejection by a ‘Tory landlord. The old 
pilgrims are resting quietly in the graveyard 
of the old chapel. The new building is a 
splendid edifice, and Dr. Crothers was much 
interested in the history of their great 
pastor, Rev. William Thomas (Gwilym 
Marles), and paid great attention to his 
tombstone in front of the new chapel. 

It was arranged that our good driver 
should -call for his wife, and she joined us 
for the rest of the day. We now wended our 
way towards New Court Chapel, and had 
the great pleasure of meeting Mrs. Jones, 
our driver’s mother,—one of the faithful 
Unitarians of the district. Some of the old 
houses, with their quaint chimneys and fire- 
places, were shown us. Our American 
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friends were greatly interested in these; 
and here I may refer to Dr. Crothers’s great 
interest and proficiency in carpentry. He 
and his children built their summer country 
house. Doubtless he found here some hints 
for improvements on his return. 

After a visit to the village school and to 
an old lady’s outhouse, where she showed us 
how to mix clay and small coal into balls 
for fuel, we turned in the direction of the 
valley. We had again passed Capel-y- 
Groes and Allt-y-Placa on the way. We 
passed Rev. John Davies’s house nestling 
in the trees. A funeral had called him away 
for the day. John Davies is expected to 
take part in every funeral in the parish, 
and it is immaterial to what denomination 
the deceased belonged. John Davies must 
be there and take some part in it. 

Rev. David Evans and Mrs. Evans 
greeted us at Cribyn, and Dr. Crothers 
ascended the pulpit here as he really did 
in all the fourteen. Mr. Evans has minis- 
tered here for many years, and after the loss 
of his mother he turned for a companion 
in life, and found her in the Unitarian Church 
in Dowlais, Glamorganshire. Mr, Evans’s 
power is in his clear and subtle intellect. 
He has written much, and has published 
the best catechism on Christianity to be 
found in Britain. In an article of mine 
written about ten years ago, I ventured to 
suggest that Mr. Evans resembles in appear- 
ance and in frame of mind my old teacher, 
Prof. Wendt of Jena. The resemblance 
struck me even more this time than before. 
Both men possess the same type of mind, the 
same grasp of New Testament literature, 
the same manner of presenting truth, and it 
would be difficult to distinguish the two in 
a crowd. 

After leaving Mr. Evans we drove to 
Rhydygwin Chapel, which is under the 
charge of Rev. Lewis Williams. Mr. Will- 
iams has labored here and at Ciliau Aeron 
since he left Carmarthen College about 
fifteen years ago. He is one of the most 
eloquent preachers in our denomination. 
We do not want our English churches to 
know this. We must not let him go out of 
the Black Spot. I have heard him preach 
on several occasions during the past twelve 
years, and each time he reminds me of Rev. 
J. H. Jowett, late of Birmingham. Yet Mr. 
Williams is more eloquent than Jowett, 
and has a similar wonderful faculty for illus- 
trating deep religious truths and for under- 
standing the human heart—and he has 
to do the work of two ordinary English 
Unitarian ministers on £80 a year! Yet 
no one has ever heard him complain. Had 
I the time I should go round collecting, 
for the raising of the salaries of these min- 
isters who are doing work of such vast im- 
portance. Mr. and Mrs. Williams and their 
little daughter entertained us to lunch, and 
we felt sorry to have to leave them so soon. 
Our next move was through the beautiful 
valley of the Aeron, passing a Unitarian 
village on the way. We reached Ciliau 
Aeron Chapel—a beautiful building stand- 
ing on the brow of a hill overlooking the 
valley. The chapel was built through the 
exertions of Rev. EF. Ceredig Jones, late of 
Bradford. Several of the deacons and other 
friends had come to have a glimpse of the 
renowned American visitors. We next vis- 
ited Mr. Ceredig Jones, whom we found a 
great invalid. Mr. Jones is entirely confined 
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to his room, but was very glad to see us. He 
gave Dr. Crothers most interesting accounts 
of the Unitarian movement in the valley. 

We were unwilling that the visitors should 
return without having a view of Cardigan 
Bay, the bay where you may find tropical 
sunsets and clouds of marvellous shapes 
and colors. We drove to Aberayron Pier, 
and returned towards Lampeter, where 
our evening service was to be held. We 
ascended the pulpit of Caeronen Chapel, 
four miles beyond Lampeter. We heard, 
on passing through the streets of Lampeter, 
that there were great expectations con- 
cerning the evening service. The town 
was anxious to see and hear the great preacher 
from America, and they knew, too, that 
I had preached on several occasions in the 
Calvinistic Methodist church of the town. 
The Calvinistic Methodist minister had 
announced the service on Sunday night, 
and had asked his congregation to be present. 
The two preachers had half an hour to them- 
selves and were shut in different rooms to 
collect their thoughts together. There was 
need for it. The Unitarian minister (Rev. 
Rees Cribyn Jones) told me some straight 
things. ‘‘Mind,” said he, “there is to be 
no playing about it to-night. The town is’ 
expecting much. Both of you must give 
of your very best. The place will be 
crowded.” I carried his message to Dr. 
Crothers. ‘There was no need. I discovered 
him in the room, as restless as if some great 
thoughts were stirring within him; and he 
gave us a wonderful sermon which exerted 
a great influence on that huge congregation. 
This meeting at Lampeter will be remem- 
bered by us both for a long time to come. 
There was no room in the pews for the people ; 
they stood right out to the doors. Mr. 
R. C. Jones has been the faithful minister 
here for many years. The former chapel— 
a comparatively new one—had to be pulled 
down on account of a faulty foundation. 
The present building is beautiful. Great 
preparations had been made by the choir. 
A young lady rendered a beautiful solo, and 
the choir, numbering about forty voices, 
rendered an anthem composed by Prof. 
David Jenkins of the University College Gf 
Wales. 

At the close of the service the minister 
welcomed us, and he was followed by Rev. 
T. Arthur Thomas. In the big seat was also 
Rev. S. E. Prydderch, the minister of the 
Calvinistic Methodist church of the town. 
In reply to a request to speak a few words of 
welcome, Mr. Prydderch stated that no 
apology was needed on his part for being 
present in a religious service of such a nature 
as they had just experienced. It was good, 
he said, for them to be there, and he felt 
that the service was calculated to do a 
great deal of lasting good. He was longing 
for the day to come when so many of the 
differences which separate religious bodies 
should vanish forever, and when the em- 
phasis will be laid on the spiritual elements 
of religion and on the deepest needs of the 
human soul. It was because he felt that 
this spirit prevailed in their service that 
he felt it a privilege to welcome the two 


‘ministers into their midst. 


We left Lampeter at ten o’clock and were 
at Llandyssul by midnight. The next 
morning we were to leave each other. Dr. 


and Mrs. Crothers went to Fishguard to 


sail for Dublin, and I returned to London. 


, 
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It would require another long article to try 
to present the impressions we _ received, 
but we can say that the whole journey was a 
unique experience for us. Further, we both 
felt that, if we could infuse something of 
the spirit and sacrifice of these churches 
into our Unitarian communities in England 
and America, we should soon witness a re- 
vival which would be rational and spiritual 
at the same time.—Christian Life. 
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The Weirs Meeting. 


‘ 

The conditions this year were most favor- 
able in every way. In the first place, the 
Weirs Hotel, capable of accommodating 
four hundred guests in perfect comfort, is 
situated on a hill overlooking Lake Winne- 
pesaukee, and commands a view that re- 
minds one of Lake Lucerne in Switzerland 
and Lake Louise in the Canadian Rockies. 
A pine grove by the side of the hotel was 
kindly placed at our disposal by the New 
Hampshire Sons of Veterans Association, 
giving us a pleasant outdoor spot in which 
to hold our meetings. On Sundays crowds 
of several hundred people gathered to hear 
the band, which kindly allowed us an hour 
in the midst of its programme to address the 
multitude. The owner of the hotel, Dr. 
J. A. Greene of Boston, placed the hotel at 
our service for the time being, besides giving 
us considerably reduced rates, so that this 
comfortable hostelry became our home for 
the week. 

The Weirs is one of the most accessible 
points in New Hampshire, and attracts a 
great many people. One of the pleasantest 
features of the week was the addition to 
our number of intelligent people of other 
communions, who found in our programme 
a delightful addition to their summer holi- 
day. Surely there is no way to impress the 
world with the fact that we are in earnest, 
more than by using this strategic position 
in the summer time. The programme was 
exceptionally strong, and the speakers showed 
by their fire and enthusiasm that they felt 
the challenge of the moment. Ordinarily 
obvious statements become full of meaning 
when made in the open air or to people that 

are not acquainted with our thought or way 
of looking at the great problems of life. 

Rev. E. J. Prescott opened the series of 
meetings, August 4, with a stirring sermon 
at the Laconia church on the “ Personality 
of Jesus.”” He held that the great fact in 
Christianity is not belief of any sort, but the 

: entrance into the world of a great personality. 
In the afternoon Rev. Thomas Van Ness 
spoke in the grove upon the ‘Unitarian 
Belief,” that all that God requires of us are 
proper thoughts and actions. He showed 

that this was the position of Jesus. In the 
evening he spoke in the hotel music-room, 
upon “The Importance of Small Things.” 

s The next morning Mr. Lawrance began 

his exposition of the book of Genesis, and 

a Ns ‘round-table conference at its close. 

At half-past one Rev. Albert Lazenby of 

Lynn and the Rev. George L. Thompson 

of Laconia (through whose efforts the re- 

__-vival of these meetings is mainly due) spoke 

forcibly on “Peace among the Nations.” 

At eight o’clock in the evening Mr. Lazenby 

delivered a. lecture on “Robert Burns.” On 

Tuesday morning ‘Mr. Lawrance continued 

his treatment of the book of Genesis, and 


plished by his institution. 


}and Mrs. Barney’s from 20 to 62. 
afternoon meetings were still larger, while 
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was followed by Mrs. C. C. Barney of the 
Universalist Sunday School Society, who 
began a delightful series of practical talks 
about the conduct of Sunday-schools. She 
began with ‘“‘The Child.” ‘Temperance”’ 
was the theme of the afternoon meeting, and 
besides our regular speaker, Robert H. Mag- 
wood of Boston, we were visited by the 
Presidential candidate of the Prohibition 
Party, Mr. Chaffin, who laid the blame for 
intemperance upon the acquiescence of the 
Christian churches. Mr. Lazenby gave an 
illuminating lecture on Robert Browning 
in the evening. 

The next morning Mr. Lawrance began 
the book of Isaiah, and Mrs. Barney spoke 
on “The Use of the Story.”” The Women’s 
Alliance occupied the afternoon meeting, and 
stirring addresses were given by Mrs, Alma 
Faunce Smith, Mrs. Peterson, Mrs. Keyes, 
and others. The writer gave an illustrated 
lecture on Palestine in the evening. 

On Thursday Mr. Lawrance concluded 
the “‘Book of Isaiah,’’ and Mrs. Barney 
spoke on ‘‘The Teacher’s Training.” The 
afternoon was given up to a ministers’ con- 
ference, led by the Rev. Samuel C. Beane, 
D.D., the father of the original Weirs meet- 
ings. In the evening Mrs. Lawrance de- 
lighted every one with her illustrated lecture 
on Japan. 

On Friday Mr. Lawrance began the ‘‘ Book 
of Acts,’’ and Mrs. Barney spoke on ‘The 
School.” The speakers expected from the 
Young People’s Religious Union did not 
appear, but Mr. O, Arthur McMurdie showed 
us that he possessed natural gifts of earnest 
and tactful presentation. The local Meth- 
odist minister urged that the young people 
will attend the services of the Christian 
Church when they are convinced that 
it is really doing something worth while. 
Mr. Lawrance told us about the young 
people of Japan. An address by the Presi- 
dent, James E. Odlin, Esq., followed, and a 
few banded themselves together in a Unita- 
rian League for a Better Life, agreeing for 
one year each day to do something for love 
to God and love to man which they would 
not otherwise have done. Persons desiring 
to join this league are requested to corre- 
spond with him addressing letters to 10 
Central Square, Lynn, Mass. In the eve- 
ning the hotel orchestra and volunteer talent 
furnished us with a very acceptable concert. 

On Saturday Mr. Lawrance finished the 
“Book of Acts”? and discussed plans for next 
year. The afternoon session was occupied 
with a spirited plea for social justice, pre- 
sented by the Rev. Alson H. Robinson of 
Newton Centre and Mr. Clarence E. Carr 
of Andover, who also read original poetry. 
An enjoyable meeting took place in the eve- 
ning, when the work of Proctor Academy 
was discussed by Rev. and Mrs. Henry G. 
Ives, Rev. George L. Thompson, and Rey. 
Edward Cummings. Rev. A. Field, chap- 
lain of the Calhoun School in Alabama, 
spoke impressively of the great work accom- 
Sunday, August 
Ir, concluded these meetings with two 
timely and forcible sermons by Rev. 
Edward Cummings. 

Mr. Lawrance’s class grew from 13 to 48, 
The 


the evening meetings naturally attracted 
the greatest number. 84 were present at 


‘the Alliance meeting, 7 ftom Concord, 10 
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from Franklin, 17 from. Laconia. The 
largest week-day attendance was 125. 14 
boys from Andover and Potter Place came as 
guests Tuesday, the 13th, to hear Mr. Mag- 
wood. Pictures were taken of the Alliance 
and the various class meetings. One Proctor 
Academy boy stayed over and had the bene- 
fit of several more meetings. This young 
man is from Georgia and hopes some time 
to become a Unitarian minister. A letter 
from him later may be of interest to your 
readers :— 


Dear Mr. and Mrs, Ives,—I reached home 
last night on the Peanut and found that our 
boys were all safe and sound, and feeling 
extremely happy over their pleasant visit of 
the day before to the Weirs. My visit was 
not only a pleasant one, but an instructive 
one also. I have never been to a series of 
meetings before which seem to stimulate 
and inspire me so much. Every one was so 
intelligent, so broad-minded, so free and 
frank, and so willing and glad to do what 
he or she could to make the meetings inter- 
esting and helpful. The boat ride was splen- 
did. I enjoyed every bit of it, and I am 
quite sure all the boys had just the best 
kind of a time. Some of the little fellows 
may forget to thank you, but, nevertheless, 
they are grateful, and I know you know 
little boys well enough to understand and 
forgive them even if they should. Every 
lecture made a deep impression on me, and I 
am ever so glad that I stayed over; for the 
lecture on Browning and the one of Mrs, 
C. C. Barney were well worth all the sacrifices 
I had to make in order to stay. To see Mrs. 
Peterson made me so happy. She seemed 
almost like some one from my own home. 


During the coming year may we all bear 
in mind the helpful lessons gained by these 
meetings, and have the determination to 
attend next year and induce our friends to 
go. Henry G. Iv#s. 


The closing day at the Weirs Unitarian 
Grove meetings, Sunday, August 11, was 
charged with no little significance as to 
concerns spiritual, a few of which may be 
worth recounting. The idea of undertak- 
ing to conduct religious services in a large 
hotel in the very height of the summer 
season—I had almost said the “‘silly season’”’ 
—is something of a daring venture. But it 
was quite evident that many—not all, of 
course, but “quite a few’’—who came to 
play, remained to pray. A guest was heard 
to express his surprise in stumbling on a re- 
ligious meeting one evening in the parlor. 
“Prayer meeting at one end,” he said, 
“and dancing at the other.” ‘‘But then,” 
he reflected, “‘that’s all right: that’s my 
notion of the relation of religion to life.” 

This last day the ‘‘Grove” meeting was 
held in the music-room of the hotel, in the 
morning. In the afternoon, however, the 
congregation gathered in the grove, and this 
primal temple seemed to be the more pop- 
ular, for there was a larger number by 
threefold than in the music-room, “The 
preacher at both services was Rev. Edward 
Cummings, a stalwart son of New Hamp- 
shite’s granite hills, who came down from his 
summer camp nestling near Mt. Chocorua, 
to give his word of vision and of power. 
His theme was the understanding heart; and 
very simply, frankly, and forcibly he spoke 
face forward as man to man, as soul to soul. 
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There are four kingdoms, he proclaimed, 
into which the world is divided, not three, 
as has been taught; namely, the mineral, 
vegetable, animal, and spiritual kingdoms. 
Man belongs pre-eminently to the fourth 
kingdom! Then came the elaboration and 
development of the affirmation. The dis- 
course made a distinct impression. 

Down by the shore of the lake later in 
the day, while passing near a cottage piazza, 
I unintentionally overheard a lady talking 
in animated and kindly tones to another. 
It was about something of earnest interest, 
evidently, but of course it was none of my 
business, and I shut my ears as tightly as 
I could; but the drift of the story persisted 
in forcing itself into my consciousness, 
struggle against it as I might, and what 
do you suppose it was all about? The re- 
tailing of the last bit of spicy gossip or sen- 
sation? No, It was the spirited retelling 
of that sermon by Mr. Cummings. The 
woman who was listening evidently was 
one who could not herself attend the meet- 
ing; but her friend had been there, and she 
retold the sermon with such surprising accu- 
racy, sympathy, and spirit that it lost noth- 
ing in the retelling. 

The afternoon sermon made even a 
greater sensation and was the talk of the 
hotel piazzas for hours afterwards. I had 
engaged to go on a missionary journey that 
afternoon and so was not present; but the 
reports that circulated about the hotel after- 
wards was that it was about some new com- 
mandments, all of them quite homely and 
practical and distinctly not theological. 
They were only four in number and easily 
remembered. As currently reported they 
were: first, Get out of bed on the right side 
in the morning; second, Smile before break- 
fast; third, Act quickly; fourth, Do some- 
thing to please the one you love best every 
day. 

In addition to what the people carried 
away of the sermon, it warmed the heart of 
the manager of the meetings that the con- 
gregation helped themselves to a hundred 
copies of Dr. Charles W. Eliot’s printed 
address on ‘‘The Religion of the Future.’’ 
There were only a hundred copies in the 
package, and they were all taken. They 
will certainly be read, and doubtless reread, 
and perhaps passed from hand to hand, 
many of them. It has all been good mission- 
ary work without the name. 

That Sunday afternoon three of the min- 
isters who had been attending the meetings 
went nine miles in an automobile to hold a 
service in an old one-story farm-house by 
the side of the road in a little community, 
‘without priest or chapel or preaching for 
many years, and where the need for some 
such moral and spiritual centre of influence 
was unquestioned. The movement had 
been started by Rev. G. L. Thompson, 
pastor of the church in Laconia, two or 
three miles away, and under his wise, pa- 
tient, and persistent work gained the respect, 
confidence, and support of a large part of 
the community, so now plans are already 
under way to build a chapel. 

The place where the meeting was held 
was in a house “by the side of the road,”’— 
a one-story farm-house that looked as if it 
had seen better days. One end was occu- 
pied by a family as tenants: the other end, 
consisting of one room capable of seating 
thirty people comfortably, was where the 
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meeting was held. The floors were bare 
and there were few chairs. But long boards 
or boxes or blocks made seats in plenty, 
although without backs, to say nothing of 
cushions or other upholstery. A cottage 
organ stood in one corner. Across one end 
some pine board shelves had been recently 
placed, and on these were collections of 
books and magazines. This was the be- 
ginning of the local library, 

The place soon filled with quiet, neatly 
dressed,-expectant people. At first it seemed 
as if there would be no one to play the organ. 
But Mr. Thompson began the service any 
way. In a few minutes among some later 
arrivals was a young woman who-readily 
presided at the instrument when asked. 
The service was simplicity itself, but touch- 
ing, genuine, and heartfelt. 

The hymns were from an evangelical song- 
book, as they could sing them better. Rev. 
N. S. Hoagland offered the prayer, and 
Rev. Henry G. Ives gave the sermon. It 
was an admirable heart-to-heart talk, in 
the course of which he told of a similar 
work of community regeneration that had 
been done at Potter Place, near Andover, 
in which he had taken part. It was a story 
of sweet patience and wise persistence in 
working in an wunpromising field, with the 
result of an abundant reward. It was in 
the very spirit of the early Christians, who 
met in upper rooms or from house to house 
to hear the gospel word and to hearten 
each other in the good fight for better life 
as it was in Jesus. The sermon was truly 
evangelical, yet without narrowness. It 
was broad and liberal, yet full of sympathy 
and the wisdom that is from above. There 
was no elaborate ritual, no church choir, 
no: upholstery or fine furniture, no stained 
glass windows, except the stains from the 
dust of the road and field. But no service 
in more elaborately appointed church or 
temple I have ever attended was more in- 
spiring or better received by an appreciative 
congregation of waiting souls. The people 
did not say much to the ministers after the 
service was over, but their very silence 
was significant and characteristic of these 
straightforward folk. 

Later on in the week, in meeting some of 
the people, they expressed appreciation of 
the good sermon by the man from Andover 
and also of the devoted work by Mr. Thomp- 
son. What has been done at Potter Place 
and Winnisquam, given the men, can be 
done in twenty places in New Hampshire, 
and in many places, doubtless, in the other 
New England States. 

N. S. Hoacianp. 


The World Peace Foundation. 


It is to the work of education that the 
World Peace Foundation is devoted,—educa- 
tion both in the broader and the stricter 
sense,—work for the creation of an intel- 
ligent and well-informed public opinion 
upon the international issues of the time, and 
work in the schools and colleges to train the 
rising generation to right thinking and right 
feeling upon these issues, based upon a true 
historical background and a true instead of 
a false patriotism. We shall have a worthy 
and reliable international sentiment, a sen- 
timent that will be proof against popular 
passion and able to resist the follies and 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, , Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
ros South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Iil.; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association, 

Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It bya re missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de 
votional works. ‘ 

Address.-correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewi 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 

Founded in 1827. 

Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association, 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
a ga churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, 25 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, rz St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people. of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and ice.” 
a Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R 

‘orr. 

Address correspondence to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, i 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edward 
Cummings. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns, 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. Mi 

President, Hon. Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., Cambridge, 


ass. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Louis A. Frothingham, Boston, Mass.; Hon. Charles A. 
Murdock, San Francisco, Cal. t 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
William C. Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rev. George H. Badger, 
New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, Ill. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. | 

Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” 

Honorary President, Hon, William H. Taft. 

President, John Mason Little, Boston, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York City, to whom all correspondence 
should be addressed. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 
Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 


action eee all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the boc mei of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” 
President, Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 
Vice-Presidents: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Percy 
Dawson, Rev. J. W. Cooper. i" 
dress correspondence and send contributions to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Rev. F. K. Gifford, Sandwich, Mass. 
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storms of dangerous crises, when we first 
have a generation thoroughly trained to 
right reason. It is only upon stich definite 
and pervasive education that we can per- 
manently or safely depend; and it is to the 
educational agencies of society, the school, 
the university, the church, the press, the 
library, and associations of men and women 
organized for study and thought, that the 
World Peace Foundation addresses itself 
and, through the printed page and the spoken 
word, offers its services. It aims to serve 
the other peace agencies by providing for 
their use, as well as for its own, the com- 
pletest collection of books and pamphlets 
in the interest of the cause, and gradually 
for a body of the ablest speakers for every 
field of the work; and it hopes, by faithful 
service in its special province, to do its part 
with the various agencies, old and new, now 
so hopefully uniting, with so much greater 
resources and so much better organization 
than ever before, for the efficient service of 
this commanding cause of the world’s peace 
and order.—Edwin D. Mead. 


Our Jamaica Venture. 


BY E. ETHELRED BROWN. 


The services held by me in the Town Hall 
on the afternoon and evening of the first 
Sunday after my return were well attended, 
especially the evening service, when the hall 
was crowded. Of course, curiosity to see 
and hear the returning minister had much 
to do with this. I was, however, encouraged. 
Since then I have had open-air meetings 
with fair attendances, and I have given two 
lectures in the Town Hall, which were 
attended by the more intelligent members 
of the community, and fully reported in the 
local papers. I am, however, handicapped 
for want of a suitable hall of our own, be- 
cause, as the result of a strange and recent 
tuling of the chairman of the Parochial 
Board, the Town Hall is not available for 
regular religious services, but only for 
lectures. 

News of my tour among our larger Amer- 
ican churches reached here, and there was 
the expectation on all sides of a good, vigor- 
ous start. As is known, the result of my 
visits has not been all that was anticipated. 

I am certain now, even more than ever, 
that, if we are to progress, we must have a 
church or at least a suitable hall. It is no 
use quoting the methods adopted in America. 
The conditions are different here, and must 
be differently met either locally or by friends 
abroad. It is quite true that we have not 
yet an enthusiastic band of men, burning 
to establish Unitarianism, or any wealthy 
local sympathizers able to donate the money 
weneed. But this we have,—young men and 
women wondering what it all means and who 
are willing to hear us if we prove to them 
that we are anxious to be heard. They 
compare us unfavorably with other religious 
organizations. They challenge us to show 
that we believe in our message by the sacri- 
fice we are prepared to make. May I repeat 
here the request I made at Erie and Pitts- 
burg? namely, “Help me to disprove the 
charge that Unitarians have nothing to be 
enthusiastic about.” We have much. 


Since my return an opportunity to secure | 


| Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Young, who died in Winchester, 
| Mass., August 17, was the oldest daughter of the late 


a suitable place has been offered us. It is 
a chance,I never expected and one which I 
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should not like to lose. May I not, then, 
appeal for early contributions or promises 
towards the Jamaica church building fund, 
of which President Franklin C. Southworth 
is the treasurer? In this connection I would 
take the liberty of quoting the words of Rev. 
Jabez Sunderland in his article which ap- 
peared in the Christian Register of the rst 
instant: ‘‘If we possess a religious faith 
which we prize, what right have we to with- 
hold it from those whom we believe it would 
benefit? ’’ 

What our friends in America need above 
all things, I am sure, is to be assured that 
there is an opportunity to deliver our mes- 
sage. ‘That there is, but we must meet the 


peculiar conditions; and, if we make the best | 


use of our opportunity even to the extent of 
launching out $5,000, and thus prove our 
faith in our faith, the constituency which 
we think ought to precede any such invest- 
ment will come in time, and we shall find in 
the end that our investment, unusual though 
it may have been, has proved profitable 
even beyond our own most sanguine ex- 
pectation, and that our faith has been 
justified ! 

All inquiries addressed to Rev. Lewis G. 
Wilson, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, or Rev. 
F. C. Southworth, D.D., Meadville, Pa., or 
to me, will be promptly answered. 

Monteco Bay, Jamaica, B.W.I. 


Che Unitarian fellowship for 
Social Justice. 


Does the Single Tax Work? 


FROM CALGARY, 


The condition of assessment here in the 
city at present is as follows: land is assessed 
at full value, buildings at fifty per cent. of 
their value. There is no tax on personal 
property. ‘There is a strong feeling through- 
out the city and the province,—throughout 
the whole of Western Canada, in fact,—to- 
ward a tax on land alone. Our provincial tax 
of Alberta isa land tax. Here in Calgary the 
tax on buildings will probably be gradually 
reduced until it is wholly wiped out. In 
Western Canada there is a strong feeling 
against the taxing of improvements. It is 
also felt that the single tax on land dis- 
courages the holding of unused land for 
speculative purposes, while it encourages 
the erection of revenue-producing buildings, 


Marriages. 


In Dorchester, oth inst., by the Rev. Carl G. Horst of 
Wollaston, Mass., Chester B. Campbell of Roxbury and 
Gertrude R. Brennan of Malden, formerly of Wollaston. 


Deaths. 


EARLE—At Wakefield, on Sunday, August 11, 
Charlotte G. Earle of Worcester, daughter of the late 
Aaron and Adaline (Rice) Greenwood of Hubbardston, 


and widow of George P. Earle of Exeter, N.H. 
MacDONALD.—In Hood River, Ore., on August 8, 


Elizabeth, daughter of Rev. and Mrs. Howard A. Mac- 
Donald, three years and three months old. 


MERRILL—At Wollaston, August 14, Dr. Fred C. 
Merrill, assistant professor at Tufts Dental School, aged 
52 years. a 


MRS. MARY E,* YOUNG. 
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Sylvanus Plympton, M.D., of Cambridge, and the widow 
| of Rev. Joshua Young, D.D. 

Born April 14, 1825, Mrs. Young had reached the ripe 
age of eighty-seven years. Her husband, who died Feb. 
7, 1904, was widely known for his strong anti-slavery 
convictions and as an able and eloquent Christian preacher. 
In his parishes in Boston, Burlington, Hingham, Fall 
River, and Groton his wife was always his efficient helper, 
aiding him in his pastoral work and befriending the poor 
and unfortunate. In her home Mrs. Young was a model 
wife and mother, of a gentle and affectionate spirit, and 
greatly beloved by all her household. Though much occu- 
pied by her domestic career and her duties in her husband’s 
parish, she was a lover and reader of books, and kept her- 
self well informed on all the questions of the day. A large 
circle of friends will mourn her departure. 

The funeral service at her home was conducted by Rev. 
W. I. Lawrance, who was formerly the pastor of the Uni- 
tarian church in Winchester. 

Mrs. Young is survived by her daughter, Miss Lucy 
Florence Young; by two sons, J. Edson Young, D.D.L., 
and Henry G. Young, Ph.G., and four grandchildren; 
Waldo W. and Ralph P. Stevens and Hester E. and Henry 
Brooks Young; and three great-grandchildren, Joshua 
Young Stevens and Helen and Norman V. Stevens. 

H. G. S. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


We have the largest and best-equipped fac- 
tory devoted solely to building pipe organs. 


Every organ we build we warrant com- 
plete and perfect and up to the highest stand- 
ard of organ-building art in material, work- 
manship, voicing, and general finish. 


HOOK-HASTINGS CO. 


Established 1827 
P. O. Address, KENDAL GREEN, MASS, 


TO LET 


For a term of years, one floor 
60 x 180, light on three sides. 
Building fire-proof construction 
and equipped with sprinklers, 
making very low insurance rate. 
Passenger and freight elevators. 
Apply GEO. H. ELLIS CoO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, or 
your Real Estate Broker. 


GEO. B. ELLIOT 


MORTGAGES REAL ESTATE INSURANCE 
209 WASHINGTON STREET 
Care of Property Collection of Rents 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
(On Indian Head Hill) 


A private establishment for those in search of health. 
Three houses in beautiful country environment, especially 
adapted to the demands of invalids, semi-invalids, or those 


in need of rest. No insane or other objectionable people 
received. Illustrated prospectus on application. 


( SOUTH, as I did, to a better climate and 
lengthen life. Lots and acreage, cheap, on trolley line, 
| gazes from Richmond, Va. Call or write, E. S. Read, 


ghland Springs, Va. 
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which would be exempt from taxation. 
I may say, in closing, that in so far as the 
single tax has been approached it has worked 
well, and there is no pronounced opposition 
to it. FRANK W. PRATT. 


FROM VANCOUVER. 


Vancouver has adopted the single tax in 
only. a partial way.. Four years ago the city 
adopted the principle by reducing the as- 
sessment on improvements fifty per cent. 
The following year the assessment on im- 
provements was further reduced to twenty- 


five per cent. of value, and two years ago| 


improvements became wholly exempt. Time 
has scarcely yet been sufficient for the fullest 


possible results of the new system to become | 


apparent, but I believe that none of those 
who were favorable to the single tax plan 
have seen any reason for changing their 
opinion. There is no thought of returning 
to the old system. It is believed that the 
new method of taxation has had some in- 
fluence in checking the abnormal activity in 
real estate speculation by holding values of | 
unimproved land property within more | 
reasonable limits. 

In Victoria the exemption from taxation 
of half the value of improvements had been 
in force for many years, but about a year 
ago the single tax was adopted by a refer- 
endum vote and by a large majority. There 
has been no disappointment over the new 
system, and it is believed by most that the 
good results will become more apparent 
after the new plan shall- have had time 
to more fully justify its introduction. 


ALBERT J. PINEO. 


FROM VICTORIA. 

The more one sees of single tax legislation 
at close range, the more one realizes that 
distance lends no enchantment to the view. 
It gains by close inspection, and has proved 
its efficiency by practical results of unques- 
tioned benefit. SIDNEY LINDRIDGE. 


Unitarian Cemperance Society 


Frances Willard on “Drink and 
Poverty.” 


Certain parties have for some years widely 
circulated the following paragraph, as an 
authentic confession of Frances Willard: “I 
have said over and over again that poverty 
was caused by intemperance: now I say, 
after, twenty years of study and observation, 
that intemperance is caused by poverty.” 
Socialists have made frequent use of this 


statement in order to support their theory | 


that the causes of misery are economic 
rather than ethical, while the liquor ad- 


vocates have appealed to it to combat the]. 


charge that drink is chiefly responsible for 
destitution. 

But did Miss Willard ever use the above 
language? The answer is positive and 
emphatic that these words, misrepresent her 
views. The truth is, as follows: In an 


address in London, in 1895, she called atten- | 


tion to the obvious fact that poverty does 
lead. some persons to drink, and she inti- 
mated that probably temperance reformers 
had not sufficiently appreciated this phase 
of the complex social problem. Her lan-| 
guage was mistinderstood, and it was soon 
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reported that she had abandoned her former. 


position (that drink causes poverty), and 
that she had come to hold the opposite view, 
expressed in the above statement, that pov- 
erty causes intemperance. This misleading 
report greatly annoyed her, and in a speech 
at Baltimore, the following fall, she took 
oecasion to make this correction :— 

“Much criticism has been expended upon 
me for declaring in my third biennial address 
before the World’s Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union in June last that as tem- 
perance people we had been in error in not 
recognizing the relation of poverty to in- 
| temperance, and because I stated that, while 
from the first I have maintained that in- 
temperance causes poverty, J was now ready 
not only to reiterate that cardinal doctrine, 
but to add that poverty causes intem- 
| perance. ... I did not say that poverty caused 
| intemperance in the same degree that intem- 
perance causes poverty, nor do I think it 
does.”’ 

These sentences show clearly that the 
| statement attributed to her radically mis- 
represents her real conviction. That state- 
ment implies a complete change of opinion 
and the surrender of her early view (that 
drink causes poverty), while it presents her 
as holding that practically all intemperance 
is caused by poverty. What she did assert 
was a proposition entirely different: that 
she had come to realize that poverty is pro- 
ductive of some intemperance, but that 
drink produces destitution to a much larger 
extent than want produces drunkenness,— 
a sane and scientific conclusion. 

But such misrepresentations are char- 
acteristic of the advocates and apologists 
of liquor. The following is one illustration 
of what seems to be a common habit of mis- 
representation. In his very valuable little 
book on ‘‘Pauperism,’’ Mr. Charles Booth, 
the distinguished author of the monumental 
work, ‘‘Life and Labor of the People,’’ made 
this statement: ‘‘Drink does not stand as 
apparent cause [of want] in as many cases 
as sickness and old age, but, if it were not for 
drink, sickness and old age could be better 
met.’’ Liquor journals make use of this 
language to combat the claim that drink 
produces poverty, but they end the quota- 
tion with the word “aye,” omitting the 
important statement put in italics, and in 
this way they viciously falsify the testimony 
of Mr. Booth and wofully’ mislead their 
readers, 

This subject, the relation of drink to pov- 
/erty, was ably discussed last June by several 
‘eminent authorities at the meeting of the 
National Conference on the Prevention of 
| Destitution (London). A prominent Eng- 
lish student of social problems said: “By 
his daily drinking, he [the workman] main- 
tains the conditions that make for destitution. 


‘the machinery of degeneration, ... the men- 
tal and physical disabilities and the conse- 
quent destitution.”’ The real _ situation 


‘more clearly set forth. 


‘mittee presented at the last meeting of the 
|American Medical Association: After calling 
attention to the appalling increase (330 
per cent.) of the insane and feeble-minded 
‘in the United States in the past fifty years, 


‘the committee asserts: 


. The elimination of alcohol would stop | 


‘and the vast evils from drink cannot be] 


In the same line is the following conclusion, | 
taken from the report of an important com- | 


“Practically all of | 
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the latter increase [the feeble-minded who 
contribute so much to pauperism] is due fo the 
chronic and excessive use of alcohol in one 
form and another and to narcotics.’ No- 
stronger testimony could be found to prove 
that drink is the chief cause of poverty. 

Probably the most notable utterance on 
this subject at the London Conference was 
by the Right Honorable Sir Vezey Strong, late 
Lord Mayor of London. ‘These words from 
his notable address are especially worthy of 
attention: ‘Alcohol is therefore a most 
important factor in destitution, because it af- 
fects so many other contributing factors. . . . 
It is therefore obvious that alcohol is in 
itself a hindrance to a proper appreciation 
and to the effective study of its relationship 
to the problem of destitution; and it is 
important that those of us who are interested 
in changing the social conditions which cause 
degeneracy and produce destitution should 
eliminate from our minds the bias of alcohol.” 

These are wise words. No man has a right 
to discuss this great problem, and its nu- 
merous and important relations, unless he 
has completely freed himself from the bias 
incident to the use of liquor. ‘The only man 
capable of approaching the problem in a 
truly scientific spirit is the total abstainer. 
The slave of alcohol may feel its evil power, 
but one must be free from its deceptive spell 
to pass scientific judgment upon its destruc- 
tion of human life. 
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JosErpH H, CROOKER. 
RevDLanps, CAL. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


In King’s Chapel, September 1, 10.30 A.M., 
Rev. Howard N. Brown will preach. 


At the Arlington Street Church the Sun- 
day morning service, September 1, will be 
conducted by Rev. Willard Reed of Cam- 
bridge. 

At the First Parish Church in Dorchester, 
Meeting-house Hill, Sunday, September 1, 
Rev Eugene R. Shippen of Detroit, Mich., 
will preach. 


At the Unitarian Memorial Church of 
Fairhaven, Mass., September 1, Rev. Frank 
L. Phalen, minister of the church, resumes 
his, pulpit work. 


At the Church of the First Religious So- 
ciety, Newburyport, Mass., Sunday, Septem- 


The Children’s Mission | 
Haren s iViission | 
To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
o oston. 
iM) Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
tributions from the Sumdap ciel are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 


Children —s for in private families in close relations 


with the sain 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
— who vee take children to board or free of charge. 
tater teen i505 
Number of Fes in 
pa d gifts increased onl im 
poo an only 11 
Bequests and donations from adults muc 
meet this phenomenal increase in work, 


/ M. WILLIAMS. 
. FOSTER BUSH, MD: 


"needed to 


Vicz-PRESIDENT 
SECRETARY, CHRISTO: TOPHER R. ELIOT 
TREASURER, W H. SLOCUM. 


mines B. FIELD, Sirk spe Paine 
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ber 1, Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks of Indianapolis, 
Ind., will preach. 


“At the First Church in Roxbury, Eliot 
Square, Rev. John W. Day of St. Louis will 
preach at the morning service at Ir A.M., 


September 1. 


At the First Unitarian Church, Manches- 
ter-by-the-Sea, on Sunday, -September 1, 
Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce of Washington, 
D.C., will preach. 


At Union Chapel, Little Boar’s Head, N.H., 
Sunday, September 1, at 11 o’clock a.m., 
Rey. Augustus M. Lord, D.D., of Providence, 
R.L., will preach. 
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Personals. 


Rev. Benjamin A. Goodridge of Santa 
Batbara is really about to enjoy a well- 
earned rest and worth-while vacation. 
He has been minister of the church for 
eleven years, and this is his first extended 
absence. With Mrs.’ Goodridge he left 
Santa Barbara on July 27. After visiting 
their daughter in Spokane, they passed on 
East and sailed from Montreal, August 24. 
They will pass the fall in England. A con- 
siderable portion of the winter will be spent 
in Rome, but many other continental points 
of interest will also be visited. The time 
will be divided between rest and study. 
During his absence the pulpit will be sup- 
plied by Rev. Theodore C. Williams, formerly 
of New York City, well known as a preacher, 
teacher, and hymn-writer, and with many 
friends on the Pacific Coast. 


Hymn-books Wanted. 


The First Church in Pembroke, Mass., 
could use to advantage forty or more hymnals 
in fair condition. The earlier American 
Unitarian Association editions are pre- 
ferred, although the proffer of any would be 
appreciated. A response to this may be 
addressed to the minister, First Church, 
Pembroke, Mass. 


ies Joseph E. Barry. 


On. July 26 Rev. Joseph E. Barry of the 
Children’ s Mission died at his home in Jamaica 
Plain, at the advanced age of eighty-five years. 
There are missionaries and missionaries. 
To many the word implies a religious worker 
only in the distant fields of China or India. 
But there are not a few living witnesses of the 
more fruitful work of a successful missionary 
‘whose only field of activity was here in Bos- 
ton: It was Mr. Barry who throughout 
all his active years as missionary of the Chil- 
dren’s Mission gave his best to the cause of 
neglected childhood. 

When, in 1849, several of our leading Uni- 


tarians united in this work of the Children’s | 
Mission, they made Mr. Barry, then but/¥ — 
twenty-two years old, their missionary. | 
Mr. Barry’s particular field of service was the | 
South Cove district, where he gathered about | § 
himself the neglected youth who frequented || 
the saloons and wharves and formed a Sun- || 
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day-school, which held its sessions first on 
Utica Street, then on East Street, and later in 
a church on Kneeland Street. Again at that 
time boys were treated in the courts much 
as were the men, and Mr. Barry frequently 
visited the jails, offering such help as he could 
to those wayward boys whom he found in 
confinement. 

The Mission’s work grew in size, and assis- 
tant missionaries were appointed, the whole 
work being directed by such men as William 
Crosby, Charles Faulkner, Albert Fearing, 


Henry P. Kidder, George Merrill, John E. | 


Williams, and others, who, with many volun- 
teers, taught the Sunday-school. Mr. Barry 
soon saw that change of environment was the 
only solution of the difficulties of many of 
these boys and girls, and as early as the first 
decade of the work he began the system which 
now prevails of placing them in private 
families, usually in those days, however, for 
ultimate adoption. In 1859 the Mission 
hired a hall at 25 Eliot Street, and about this 
time a temporary home for boys was opened 
in a house on Camden Street. 

The Civil War brought distress to more 
children, and in response to the urgent neces- 
sity the Children’s Mission Home was built 
on Tremont Street, opposite Common Street, 
and was dedicated in 1868. Throughout 
this period Mr. Barry was the Chief Executive 
of his board of directors and devoted himself 
heart and soul to the work. In the eyes of 
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the beneficiaries he was.the Mission, and there 
are many old men and women to-day who can 
testify to his beneficent spiritual and material 
help. 

The work continued to grow in importance 
and usefulness until it was felt by the di- 
rectors that Mr. Barry should be freed from 
the responsibilities of executive management 
and devote himself more to the ministerial 
side of the work, consequently William 
Crosby, who had served for eighteen years as 
treasurer or vice-president, was, in 1877, 
appointed superintendent. Mr. Barry re- 
mained a prominent factor in the work of the 
Mission until 1899, when, on the fiftieth 
anniversary of his inauguration as mission- 
ary, he retired from active work, though 
still as devoted as ever to the cause. 

As we look back on his long term of active 
service and consider the thousands of lives 
which he, through the Mission, has influenced 
for the better, we are forced to feel our own 
responsibility in this generation when, profit- 
ing by modern methods which have been 
evolved from such experience as his, we 
should do even better and more lasting good 
than was possible in the past; ,and we must 
always revere the memory of those pioneers 
and their devoted missionary, Joseph E. 
Barry, whose high aims and unselfish work 
made the larger Children’s Mission of to-day 
a possibility. Henry M. Wr.iaMs, 

President of the Children’s Mission. 


Tell us now when you want your 
telephone service and we will have 


it ready for you 
is reasonably po 


The next Boston Division 
Telephone Directory goes to 


press right after Labor Day. 

Don’t wait until you come 
back from the seashore or the 
country to give your order for 
telephone service. 

Do it at once. 

You may call Fort Hill 7600 
and talk to the Contract Depart- 
ment, without toll charge, from 


Call Fort 


at that time if it 
ssible to do so. 


any telephone in the Metro- 
politan District. 


Then when you come back 
to town you will have your tele- 
phone to help you order the 
many things necessary to settling 

down for the winter. 


And what is equally advan- 
tageous to you, your new tele- 
phone address will be correctly 
listed. 


Hill 7600 


Contract Department 


LOCAL 

LONG q 

DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE 


\ New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 
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Pleasantries, 
Passenger: ‘‘Why are we so late?” 
Guard: ‘Well, sir, the train in front was 


behind, and this train was behind before 
besides.”’—Punch. 


“An abstract noun,’’ remarked the teacher, 
‘Gs the name of something that you can 


think of, but not touch. Now give me an 
example.” ‘‘A red-hot poker,” remarked 
Freddy. 


“Tf Tennyson had lived in my suburb,” 
said paterfamilias the other night, as he sat 
with his check-book before him, ruefully 
contemplating his gas bill, ‘“he would never 
have written ‘Honor the Light Brigade! 
honor the charge they made!’ but perhaps 
gas companies had consciences in his day.”’ 
Christian Work. 


Adjustable Authors.— 
author, Samuel Smiles; the noisiest, Howells; 
the tallest, Longfellow; the most flowery, 
Hawthorne; the holiest, Pope; the happiest, 
Gay; the most amusing, Thomas Tickell; 
the most fiery, Burns; the most talkative, 
Chatterton; the most distressed, Akenside. 
Chicago Times-Herald, 


An old woman walked into a bank in 
Inverness, threw down her deposit-book, 
and said she wished to draw all her money. 
Having got it, she retired to a corner of 
the room and counted it. She then marched 
up. to the teller, and exclaimed: ‘Ay, 
that’ll doe, ma man: jist pit it back again. 
I only wanted to see jf it was a’ ar 
Dundee News. 


The most cheerful 


Prof. Mahaffy was once examining a man 
who had put himself down as an ‘‘ Agnostic”’ 
on entering college. He was having a hard 
time at Mahaffy’s hands over some “‘crux”’ 
passages in a Greek book. ‘“‘I believe, thir,”’ 
said Mahaffy, ‘‘that you are—aw—are an 
Agnothtic in religiouth matterth.” The man 
teebly acquiesced. ‘‘ Well, then, thir,’’ said 
the professor, ‘I can quite athure you that 
you are an Agnothtic in Greek ath well,” 


When a soldier is confined in the guard- 
room for an offence, a written copy of the 
crime is invariably handed to the com- 
mander of the guard. A corporal having 
given an order, one of the men seemed dis- 
inclined to obey, when, after having re- 
buked him. sharply, he shouted in angry 
tones: “It’s a good job for you, me lad, 
that I can’t spell ‘insubordination,’ or I’d 
shove you in the ‘clink’ [guard-room] sharp.” 
London Weekly Telegraph. 


Bishop White of Pennsylvania was sitting 
one day at dinner with that bold and perhaps 
unscrupulous financier of the Revolutionary 
times, Robert Morris, when the latter said, 
“Bishop, I have made my will, and have de- 
vised to you all my impudence.” ‘In that 
case,’ replied the bishop, “‘you have cer- 
tainly left me the greater part of your es- 
tate.” ‘Yes, bishop,’ interposed Mrs. 
White; “and it is plain that you have en- 
tered immediately upon your inheritance.” 
Exchange. 


Brown (expert shorthand reporter); ‘I 
say, James, the boy from the newspaper 
office has called for the report of that lecture. 
Is it finished?”? James (a novice): “All 
but a short sentence in the middle of it, and 
I can’t for the life of me make out from my 
notes what it is.’”’. Brown: “Oh, just put 
in ‘Great applause,’ and let it go.” James 
acts on the suggestion, and the lecture is| 
sent for publication with the doctored part 
reading, ‘Friends, I will detain you but a 
few moments longer.’ [Great applause.]”’ 
American. 
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~ PIPE & REED 
Ys 0 OR 
: +4 i Al re! 
BOS TON — MAS ae 
eK Underground 
Tic STEBHENSON| 6 eer eevee 
asd dese No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 


Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary 
Sold direct from factory, Guaranteed. Circular free. 
| Bt ders ome 19 Farrar Street, LYNN, — 


“WJUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
272 Congress St., Boston 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. 
—_— Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Young People’s 


Antique Viewsofy« 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H, STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO,. 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 


ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon. it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of ‘students. For catalogue 
address the President. 

F.C. SOUTHWORTH. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Fall term opens September 18. 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


86 WALL 8T. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OP 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational, 
ROCK RIDGE HALL FOR Boys. Lo 


cation high, dry 
and healthful, im one of New Engiand’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. Instructors able, ex mature. 
Thorough pre tion for college. Jnusual ‘attention 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated bg lives for 
ull. Large, airy grandee witb swimming pool. For 
catalog, address Dr. G. R. Warts, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anpoven, na. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, 100 miles from Boston. Pure water. 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitories, New Buildings. Six 
Courses,—College Gece ag F Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture, Domestic Science. Elementary Work. 
College Certificate iareiliges: Free tuition to ten students, 
Gymnasium. Ten Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of 
too Acres. $250 a year; no extras. For catalogue ad- 
dress THEODORE PARKER Farr, Principal. 

FOR 


The Browne & Nichols School J@%, 


20 Garden Street, i beret bee year, September 
23, 1912, Regular five-year course for Harvard or any other 
college. New features; Nichols Field, vireo 
on Charles River opposite Soldier’s Field. 

Preparatory department for younger boys. 


George 


H. Browne, A.M., 
Rev. 


Villard Reed, A.M., } Principals. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


We have just completed our new pipe organ. It has over 
twenty combinations and more than eight hundred pipes. 
It is designed rare ype for teaching an Lec ill get iee oe 
Professor Anobipald Davison of Harvard is our F ecachat 
on the organ, ational opportunities are offered to any 
young woman ol lesires to specialize on the organ, and 
she may begin her work IMMEDIATELY. We shall be 
happy to have you write us at once or, better, come and 
see us in regard to terms and conditions. bevy Ipa 
ScuooLt, Grorcz F, Jewett, Newton, 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. OLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Three attractive houses in beautiful 
grounds. Fine new gymnasium. Riding | 
lessons. Tennis with trained instructor. 
All outdoor athletics. College ‘prepara- 
tion and entrance by certificate. Gen- 
eral high school course. Music and Art. 
Post-graduate work. Domestic Science. 
Year book and pictures on request. _ 


